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Here’s how 
you can improve 


driver safety records 


in your fleet!... 
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278.41 Experts Count ‘Em All 


Black and White 16mm sound 








278.42 In Case Of Accident 


Black and White 16mm sound 








278.43 Preventable Or Not? 


Black and White 16mm sound 


278.44 For Experts Only 


Color, 16mm sound 


EXPER’ 
DRIVING 


SERIES 


Four mofion pictures 
designed to improve professional 
safe driving performance 


This new National Safety Council training film series is based 
on the combined experience and knowledge of hundreds of 
member organizations with motor fleet operations. The series 
deals with four important driving topics: Reporting all accidents, 
What to do at the scene of an accident, The concept of the “pre- 
ventable” accident, and The concept of expert driving. It’s a 
film series that can help you train your drivers in important 
aspects of their job and, more important, will help you mold in 
them professional attitudes toward their job. Created by the 
National Safety Council, this series not only will train effec- 
tively but will hold your drivers’ interest. The series is an in- 
vestment that can be used in every fleet training program with 
good effects for many years. 


Send for free brochure... 


providing complete description 
of each film and costs. 
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thread their 
way through 
traffic 


They thread their way through snarled 
traffic . . . through streets teeming with 
humanity . . . through congestion that 
would stop another vehicle in its tracks. 
That’s why many a citizen has found 
a Harley-Davidson Solo a quick re- 
sponse to an emergency. It got there 
when seconds meant saving life, limb 
or property. 

Throughout the United States, Har- 
ley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are 
setting distinguished police records for 
dependability. The speedy, highly ma- 
neuverable Police Solo has proven itself 
an ideal pursuit vehicle for apprehend- 
ing traffic violators and criminals. And 
for general all-around police duty 
checking meters, routing traffic, mark- 
ing cars, business and residential pa- 
trols — the versatile Harley-Davidson 
Servi-Car is without question the finest 
vehicle for the job. 

Smooth riding, easy handling, simple 
maintenance, economical operation — 
are just a few of the Solo and Servi-Car 
features. For more facts on the new 
1961 line of police motorcycles, see your 
dealer now. Or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for 
new, colorful, detailed brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 
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p. 2. (Miniature cars.) 
Dealers Sponsor Holiday Safety “Drive 
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How Fleet Operators SAVE 3 WAYS with 
_ eo 


Can... Fe 
AUTO SAFETY BELTS 4 


New low factory-to-you prices 
on belts for company cars and 
employees’ personal cars .. . 


Now you can reduce the high cost of 
auto accidents — with Beam’s Auto Safety Belts! 
CUTS DIRECT EXPENSES of salaries to employees 


vy 


njured and unable to work, plus expense . 
aining replacements because safety telts reduce injuries over 60%, cut fatalities Metal-to-metal 
ens : ols Cc ah hc = buckle holds 
50 according to findings by Cornell University Auto Cras ente securely, releases 
CUTS INDIRECT EXPENSES! By effectively reducing injuries and fatalities, Beam’s Auto Safety instantly et touch 
y 9g | of finger 
Belts help keep your 100% nylon 
webbing. 


; : ! 
FACTORY-TO-YOU SAVINGS! Beam’s low factory-to-you prices permit installation of Safety a?) eal 


6, 
Belts on all company owned cars PLUS the extra protection of equipping employees’ Exceeds both SAE 
personal cars with belts, at substantial savings over the current retail price! and GSA 
requirements. 


SAVE LIVES — SAVE MONEY! — MAIL COUPON TODAY! ~~ 


(on rere enn ne ee 


BEAM’S MANUFACTURING CO . i 

13th & North Robinson, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma CE 2-852) 
Yes! Send me net prices on Beam’s Auto Safery Belts. Also literature and 

demonstration materia to helo me se safety to my drivers.’ 


insurance rates down, prevent loss of company time and production, 
reduce attorney fees and other costs! 


NAME 
ADDRESS 








CITY STATE 





13th and North Robinson Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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1’ THE closing days of 1960, 
traffic people were saddened by 
the death of Ray Ashworth, di- 
rector of the field service division 
of IACP. 

Mr. Ashworth's contribution to 
the police profession and to traffic 
safety has long been an inspira- 
tion to others working in these 


fields. 


Coming Events 

Traffic Record 

New Safety Equipment 

Safety Product Literature 
50 


His passing focuses attention on 
a life of service—and on the work 
to which it was dedicated. 

In this issue, TRAFFIC SAFETY 
honors this man of great stature— 
and the profession to which he be- 
longed. Page 7 carries a tribute to 
Ray Ashworth. An article about 
IACP, which appears on page 8, 
indicates the scope and quality of 
police work today. A story on 
page 1/3 discusses the police role 
on the expressways. Another (page 
22) shows how police are working 
with courts to overcome a specific 
traffic problem in one locality. 
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TRAFFIC TOLL DOWN IN NOVEMBER 


Fourth month to show decrease in 1960 


Motor vehicle deaths in Novem 
1 ber totalled 3,420, a 2 per cent 
lecrease from November of the pre 
This was the lowest No 
1954 when 3,253 


vious year 
vember total since 
persons died 
November was only the second 
nonth in the last 
lecrease from the same month of the 
previous year and the fourth monthly 
, : 1960 


eight to show a 


recorded so far in 
even with a minority of the 
nonths showing a decrease in 1960 
months in 1959, the 
|1-month total of 34,540 was only 1 
per cent higher than the 34,150 re 
orded for the same period a year ago 


1ecrease 
However, 


trom the same 


Motor vehicle travel is still running 
nearly 2 per cent ahead of 1959. This 
with the slightly 
per cent increase in deaths, 


ncrease, coupled 
smaller 1 
produced a record low death rate for 
[1 months of 5.3 (deaths per 100, 
100,000 vehicle miles) surpassing the 
1l-month mileage death 
rate of 5.4 recorded in 1959 


rece ord low 


H. Gene Miller is director of the Na 
tional Safety Council's research and statis 
tics department 


by H. Gene Miller 





Final 1959 
Motor Vehicle Death Total 
37,910 


The National Office of Vital 
Statistics has just reported the 
above figure. Tables on other 
pages of this magazine still 
show the estimated total of 
37,800 because the final count 
was received too late to make 
changes. 











Disabling injuries during the first 
11 months of the year are estimated 
it about 1,250,000. These are injuries 
resulting in disability beyond the day 
of the accident and do not include 
minor injuries which undoubtedly total 
many millions more 


Of the 49 states reporting to the 
Council, 21 had fewer deaths in No- 
vember than in November a year ago, 
one reported no change, and 27 had 
increases 


For 11 months, 20 states showed de 


creases, 1 showed no change and 28 
had increases 

Cities registered a substantial 12 per 
cent decrease in November according 
to reports from 742 cities of more than 
10,000 population. For 11 months, 
however, these cities showed a 4 per 
cent increase over last year 

One hundred sixty cities had fewer 
deaths in November than a year ago, 
while 123 reported more deaths and 
159 showed no change 

For 11 months, 281 cities had de 
creases, 322 had 
showed no change 


increases and 139 


A total of 546 of the 742 reporting 
cities had perfect records in Novem 
ber. The three largest were: Fort 
Worth, Tex. (356,300); Syracuse, 
N. Y. (216,000), and Providence, 
R. I. (207,500). 

At the end of 11 months, 137 cities 
still had perfect records. The three 
largest were Schenectady, N. Y. (81,- 
700); San Mateo, Calif. (69,900), 
and Medford, Mass. (65,000) 

The leading cities in each population 
group at the end of 11 months, ranked 


a 


To Page 3 





Leading at the End of November 


States Cities 
Rhode Island 
New Hampshire 
Nevada 
Nebraska 

New Mexico 
Kansas 
Montane 
Virginia 

West Virginio 
lowa 


—38 % 
—20 % 
—14% 
—12% 
—12% 
—11% 
—11% 
—10% 
—10% 


~—= 0% 


North Dakota 
New York 
Texas 

Illinois 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Wyoming 
Maryland 


—67 % 
—43 % 
—37 % 
—32 % 
—30 % 
—26 % 
—26 % 
—18% 
—15% 


Providence, R. | 
Akron, Ohio 
Miami, Fla. 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Houston, Tex. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Seattie, Wash. 
New York, N. Y 


Fort Worth, Tex 
Omaha, Neb. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Diego, Calif 
Des Moines, lowa 
Tampa, Fla. 
Louisville, Ky 


*Less than .5 per cent 
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RAY ASHWORTH DIES 


AY ASHWORTH, director, field 
service division, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, died 
Wednesday, December 21, in Minne- 
apolis, of a heart attack while en route 
from Alberta to his home in Wash- 
ington. He had been in Letheridge, 
Alberta, assisting in the reorganization 
of the police department—one of the 
services rendered to police departments 
by the field service division 
He was born in Anthony, Kan., on 
Jan. 14, 1905, later moving to Wichita, 
Kan., where he attended high school 
and Friends University. 
Mr. Ashworth started 
career when he joined the Wichita 
police department as a patrolman in 
1928, and during the next eight years 
served as detective, lieutenant of traf- 
fic, and captain of the uniform di- 
vision. He was acting chief of police 
in 1936 when he obtained a leave of 
absence to become a field representa- 
tive and one of the original staff mem- 
bers of the Northwestern University 
Trathc Institute and the IACP traffic 
division when these two organizations 
were created and joined in a mutually 
cooperative traffic training program 


his police 


He returned briefly to the Wichita 
department in November of 1936, but 
rejoined the traffic institute and [ACP 
traffic division as associate director in 
April, 1937 

In July, 1939, he was appointed 
chief of police in San Antonio, Tex 
He left that position to become chief 
of police in Houston, Tex., in Feb- 
ruary, 1941. He was commissioned 
as a major in the Army of the United 
States in April, 1942, and served 
throughout World War II in public 
safety assignments. His service took 
him to the Fourth Army, Western De 
fense Command in San _ Francisco, 
North Africa, Sicily, France, Germany, 
Hawaii, Philippines and Japan. He 
was a lieutenant colonel when released 
from the Army in April, 1946. During 
his service he was decorated with the 
Bronze Star and the Legion of Merit. 


After a short assignment as chief, 
Inspection and investigation division, 
of the Veterans Administration, he 
became chief of public safety, U. S 
High Commission for Germany, in 
Berlin, and held this position of di 


Ray Ashworth 


recting the activities of the German 
police and fire services *in the U. S 
Zone of Germany and Berlin until he 
returned to the United States in the 
spring of 1950. 

Following an assignment as director 
of civil defense for the City of Wichita 
and later as head of the 1,000-member 
police agency of the Port of New 
York Authority, he became acting di- 
rector of the Northwestern University 
Trafhc Institute and IACP traffic di- 
vision in May, 1955. He was ap 
pointed director in May, 1957 

In June, 1959, he resigned as di- 
rector of the traffic institute to accept 
the position of director of the IACP 
field service division in Washington, 
the position he held at the time of 
his death 

The IACP field service division was 
created in 1959 around the nucleus of 
the IACP  trafte formerly 
associated with the traffic institute, It 
is through this division that IACP 


offers services, on a broadened basis, 


division, 


in the organization and management 
of the trafhc function for all police 


agencies. Its activities are not limited 


to trathc work: it provides guidance 


in all areas of general police work 


Although Mr 
ment demanded much of his time, he 


Ashworth’s assign 


also served on committees developing 
national policies for improved trath« 


safety. He was a member of the Na 


tional Safety Council's Traffic Con- 
ference, secretary of the Police En- 
forcement Section of the Action 
Program of the President’s Committee 
for Traffic Safety, and member of 
committees dealing with the many 
aspects of a recommended balanced 
traffic safety program. His outstanding 
abilities were recognized, and he found 
the time to render valuable service to 
persons and organizations requesting 
his assistance. 

The police profession and its asso- 
ciated organizations have lost an out- 
standing leader. His technical abilities, 
qualities of character, professional and 
personal intergrity, and devotion to 
the police profession merited, and 
earned, the high respect of his many 
associates. His ability to inspire others, 
in his quiet, impressive manner, has 
made better persons of the many who 
have been trained under his direction 
or who were his associates in his wide 
field of professional leadership. All 
can say sincerely that they were blessed 
by having had the opportunity to work 
and be associated with Mr. Ashworth 

General George C. Stewart, execu- 
tive vice president of the National 
Safety Council, expressed the feelings 
of Mr. Ashworth’s host of friends 
who deeply and sincerely mourn his 
passing when he said, “The nation has 
lost one of its most outstanding lead- 
ers in the traffic safety movement. All 
who knew him, as we at the Council 
did, were shocked to learn of his un- 
expected death — death that arrived 
while in the performance of an as- 
signed duty.” 

Although his professional services 
and personal attributes will be missed 
by all who knew him, General Stewart 
urged that, ““We can gather assurances 
for our future and rededicate ourselves 
to the tasks ahead as we emulate him 
in attaining professional and personal 
qualities of character and integrity 
Such was the stature of Mr. Ash- 
worth 


Funeral services were held Tuesday 
Dec. 27, in Washington, followed by 
interment at Arlington Cemetery. He 
is survived by his widow, Billie, a 
former member of the Wichita police 
department, two daughters and two 
grandchildren 
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This article was written 
for Traffic Safety 

before the untimely death 
of Ray Ashworth, direc- 
tor of the field service 
division of the Inter- 
national Association 

of Chiefs of Police. 

Its publication at this 
time will serve as a 
fitting tribute to Mr. 


Ashworth, whose passing 


is mourned by traffic 


people everywhere. Ray 
Ashworth’s dedicated, 
selfless work with 


1ACP was characteristic 


[ACP DOES of his entire career — 
a career that earned him 


the esteem of the Amer- 
TOP JOB ican police profession. 
FOR CHIEFS 


by Robert R. Hume 
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MONG the most famous words 
connected with motor vehicle 
traffic safety are: 

“Officer, you can't do this to me!” 

“Why, Officer, I was only doing 
thirty-five!” 

“T only had a coupla beers!” 

And the reason is obvious. The po- 
lice have more to do with motorists 
“on the scene” than any other official 
agency. Indeed, the first official con- 
tact with a violator of traffic laws is 
always with the police. The police are 
the agency which, most directly and 
most often, places the limitations of 
the law and society upon driving be- 
havior. 

Thus it is that the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, the na- 
tion's leading professional association 
of police administrators, has been and 
continues to be one of the pillars of 
the organized traffic safety effort. The 
explosive growth of the traffic problem 
is an obvious fact of American life 
today. This has made an immeasur- 
able difference in the size and com- 
plexity of the police task, and has 
profoundly affected the character of 
administrative, technical, and operat- 
ing problems faced by American Po- 
lice departments. 


A Little Background 

The first “annual meeting’ of the 
IACP was convened in 1893, with 51 
chiefs gathering in Chicago ‘'to discuss 
matters of mutual interest, evolve 
methods of cooperation between mu- 


ae — | 


Ray Ashworth, late director of the field service division, 
(left) in conference with Howard Fletcher, business manager. 


nicipal police departments in the sup- 
pression of crime and apprehension of 
criminals, and to form a voluntary as- 
sociation of police executives to meet 
at intervals.’’ The association has met 
every year since then with the single 
exception of 1917, and now has an 
active membership of over 4,000 ex- 
ecutives and administrators from the 
United States, Canada, and twenty 
countries outside the American conti- 
nent. 

In 1935 a number of memorable 
things happened which, taken together, 
constituted the organized beginnings 
of the traffic safety movement. In that 
year, J. C. Furmas’s article, And Sud- 
den Death, appeared in the Reader's 
Digest, and had the effect of dropping 
a large bomb in Mr. America’s living 
room. Thereupon Mr. A. got inter- 
ested in doing something serious about 
the traffic problem. In that same year, 
Andrew J. Cavanagh, then president 
of the IACP, interested the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers’ Association in pro- 
viding funds for the establishment of 
a safety division of the IACP. This 
was accomplished in 1936, simultan- 
eously with the establishment of the 
Traffic Institute at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Both organizations were lo- 
cated on the university's Evanston, III., 
campus, with Franklin M. Kreml as 
their director. 


While the central mission of the 
IACP has always been to lend leader- 
ship to the coordination of police ef- 
forts in dealing with police problems, 


the organization of the IACP safety 
division, later the [ACP traffic divi- 
sion, was a large and outstanding step 
in the history and progress of the as- 
sociation. During the years since 
1936, the IACP traffic division has 
brought the special competence of its 
experienced professional staff to bear 
upon the traffic problems of 18 states 
and more than 100 cities of the United 
States. It is easily demonstrable that 
many thousands of lives have been 
lengthened as a direct result of its 
work; how many have been affected 
indirectly is quite beyond measure 


Training Division 

The IACP established another divi- 
sion in Washington, D. C. in 1955- 
its training division. This was begun 
under a contract with the International 
Cooperation Administration, for the 
purpose of arranging the training pro- 
grams participated in by police officers 
from foreign countries. These pro- 
grams provide opportunity for foreign 
police officials to come to the United 
States, observe and study techniques, 
methods, and procedures employed in 
state and city departments here, and 
take the knowledge and information 
acquired back to their respective coun- 
tries. These programs of training em- 
brace all the major aspects of police 
work, and, of course, this takes in a 
heavy dose of orientation in_ trafhx 
problems. 

During 1960 the training division 
of the [ACP processed about 450 po- 


William Baughman records traffic data for project as 
Hobart Cleveland of research staff points out detail. 
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Richard Crowther, left, and Dean 
Ruid, IACP researchers, go over some 
data on speed behavior of motorists 





Wisconsin State Patrol trainees get 
instruction in the use of equipment 
for detecting traffic law violators. 


Richard Crowther, statistician with 
research staff, “makes connection” 
in explanation of traffic flow math. 


Col. Russell Snook, training division 
director, discusses U. S. policing 
procedures with official from Guinea. 





lice officials through a total of 417 
agencies in the United States. Under 
the leadership of Col. Russell Snook, 
formerly chief of the New Jersey State 
Police, the training division currently 
has a permanent full time staff of 30. 
In addition to its original function of 
planning the visits of foreign officials 
to the United States, the division now 
also provides technical orientation to 
American police officials assigned to 
ICA missions overseas. Thus the di- 
vision now is organized into two oper- 


; ‘ . : ’ 
ating sections, one caring for the 


direction of programs of foreign ofh- 
cials visiting the United States, and 
the other preparing American officials 
for duty overseas 


Move to Washington 

In the fall of 1959, the [ACP ful- 
filled a plan long in the making—to 
establish a field service division in 
Washington, D. C., providing within 
the structure of the association a group 
of experienced professionals in police 
problems, along with experts from re- 
lated fields, with the purpose of mak- 
ing available to all American police 
agencies the finest possible assistance 
in all phases of police management 
and operations. 

The establishment of the IACP’s 
field service division was immediately 
occasioned by the decision of the as- 
sociation to move its traffic division 
from Evanston, Ill., to Washington. 
At the same time, Ray Ashworth, then 
director of the traffic division, was 
selected to head the new, larger divi- 
sion. Ashworth brought to this new 
task the experience of a long career as 
a police executive and administrator, 
both civilian and military, and excep- 
tional knowledge of the special sah 
lems of policing motor vehicle traffic. 


It is through its newly established 
field service division in Washington 
that the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police now provides continu- 
ation of the services formerly offered 
by its traffic division. In a word, the 


field service division scludes the traf- 
fic division. On request from chiefs 
of departments, services are offered 
in the organization and management 
of the traffic function, assistance is 
given in organizing to meet the ad- 
ministrative, technical, and operational 
requirements of traffic policing, and 
training is provided for appropriate 
personnel. 

Included in the program of the 
IACP field service division is de- 
velopment of complete, up to date re- 
porting and records programs for 
police departments. The need for uni 
form standards in the reporting of 
criminal activity, not only within in- 
dividual departments but regionally 
and nationally, has long been recog- 
nized but has not been met. The need 
is no less great in the reporting of 
traffic experience and enforcement and 
other official activity connected with 
it. Uniform standards for reporting, 
uniform records systems and uniform 
processing and analytical procedures 
are among the most critical elements 
in the police job. The anticipation and 
evaluation of trends and emerging 
problems in a community are depend 
ent upon improved records processing 
and analysis. 

The usefulness and effectiveness of 
records and records analysis is vastly 
increased, of course, with the speeding 
up of processing made possible by the 
fabulous new machinery, including 
card-punchers, sorters, computers, etc 
It is impossible to exaggerate the im 
portance of this type of equipment or 
the possible extent of its productive 
application in the processing of re 
ords. 

The IACP field service division is 
doing extensive experimental work in 
this connection in the motor vehicle 
department of the state of Wisconsin 
The applications of mechanized equip- 
ment have two chief values. They 
make it possible to produce a much 
greater variety and number of data 
with much greater accuracy and at 


Record specialist Everett Leonard was 
head of FBI crime reporting section. 


Leroy E. Wike, executive director of 
IACP, works to expand field services. 
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much greater speed. In addition, they 
allow the release of large quantities 
of productive manpower, once em- 
ployed in working with manual rec- 
ords procedures, for other police du- 
ties. 

A very interesting and revealing ex- 
ample of the potentials of new mech- 
anized data processing methods is pro- 
vided by work recently done in the 
Wisconsin motor vehicle department 
to determine the costs of operating 
the police vehicle fleet. It was discov- 
ered to begin with that the once used 
manual methods required approxi- 
mately the full time of one man for 
15 days to produce a very limited num- 
ber of data. Experimentation with 
relatively simple machine methods has 
made it possible to do the job, pro- 
ducing much more extensive, useful 
data, much more accurately and 
quickly, in about eighteen minutes! 
This is on a fleet of 290 vehicles, and 
includes maintenance costs, deprecia- 
tion, replacement of parts, oil and 
gasoline — every cost that goes into 
keeping the fleet running efficiently. 


Gather Enforcement Facts 

Along with its development of rec- 
ords systems for installation in police 
departments, the IACP field service 
division is itself initiating a program 
that will fill a long standing gap in 
national traffic records. This is its En- 
forcement Facts Program, launched 
early in 1960. The opening step was 
a request to the chiefs of police of all 
cities in the United States with popu- 
lations greater than 10,000, to report 
monthly all known violations of trathc 
laws in connection with which enforce- 
ment action was taken, by type, loca- 
tion and time, and indicating basic 
characteristics of the drivers involved. 

The initial response to this invita- 
tion was very good. The actual re- 
porting began in July, 1960, and cur- 
rently about 500 cities in 47 states are 
in the program. The general purpose 
of this program, of course, is to pro- 


Ronald Smith, formerly of Oakland PD, 


coordinates enforcement research job. 


Robert P. Shumate directs research 
for the IACP field service division. 


vide a comprehensive picture of the 
character and quantity of traffic law 
violations throughout the country. The 
reporting forms being used were cre- 
ated by the Traffic Institute at North- 
western University. These provide a 
quite complete coverage of types of 
violation. 

It is well known, of course, and es- 
pecially to readers of this publication, 
that the National Safety Council has 
for many years collected and reported 
exhaustive information on accidents 
and related factors. There has been a 
great void, however, in relation to the 
matter of traffic law violation and 
enforcement action. The Enforcement 
Facts Program is a concrete step by 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police in the direction of filling 
that void. 

It is contemplated that long range 
analyses of the findings from this re- 
porting program can be compared with 
the reports of accident experience by 
the National Safety Council, and that 
some revealing correlations can be 
made. Conceivably, it may be possible 
to conclude definitively that certain 
specific types of enforcement action in 
certain quantities will have certain 
definable effects on specific violations 
or kinds of driving behavior. It may 
also be possible to determine that some 
kinds of enforcement activity are more 
or less effective than some other kinds 
in certain given situations. And so on. 
As reports continue to come in and 
analysis proceeds and becomes more 
refined, further by-products will un- 
doubtedly reveal themselves. 

The results of this program will be 
periodically reported upon, of course, 
and the reports will go back to the 
participating departments. On the 
basis of these, the departments in- 
volved should be able to make very 
substantial improvements in the pro- 
ductivity of their traffic law enforce- 
ment efforts. 

The field service division is also 
committed to an extensive program of 


Shumate 
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Robert Hume, director of public 
information, and Judy Wethey check 
report on enforcement facts study. 


Joel Novak, the research team's 
psychologist, will direct the field 
service division personnel study. 


‘Mail Box" speed checking instrument 
used in studies of speed behavior 
takes photos, records speed, time. 


Instruments in mail box housing placed 
mile apart shoot photos of vehicles at 
beginning and end of highway test area. 
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basic research in matters bearing most 
critically upon police work. At the 
same time, the association has ap 
pointed a research committee as one 
of its permanent standing committees 
These activities are indicative of a new 
determination to organize the resources 
of the association for the systematic 
study and analysis of policing’s big 
problems, and to develop improved 
methods and procedures for dealing 
more effectively with these problems 

Typical of the character of the re- 
search planned by the association's 
new division in a three year study into 
the effects of trafic law enforcement 
by the police on the behavior of driv- 
ers. This study is being conducted 
under a contract with the United States 
Public Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, at a cost of $209,515. Comment- 
ing on the study, Ray Ashworth said 

“Each year in the United States it 
is estimated that there is in excess of 
$100 million dollars spent directly on 
trafic law enforcement, yet very little 
is really known about the way or the 
degree to which enforcement affects 
driving behavior. As a result, there 
is very little basis for determining 
what enforcement methods will bring 
about the greatest results in efficient 
flow of tratiic and in the reduction of 
accidents. There are no reliable means 
for determining the potential accom- 
plishments of enforcement or for mak- 
ing objective judgments about the 
amount and kind of enforcement that 
will produce optimum results for the 
money expended 

The lack of detailed understand 


ing of the enforcement process pro- 


duces many practical problems. Legis- 
latures and 


bureaus are 
repeatedly called upon to make decis- 
1ons concerning amounts of money to 
be spent on traffic law enforcement as 
supervision activi- 


budget 


against other trafth 
ties. Police administrators are faced 
with the needs to make decisions on 
the deployment of manpower to get 
maximum results in accident reduction 
Thus far these decisions must be made 
without the fullest possible informa- 
We are confident that 
this study will enable us to lay the 


basis for determining realistically the 


tion to go on 


best enforcement techniques and the 
most economical applications of police 
manpower to our growing traffic prob- 
lems 


Robert P. Shumate, the field service 


division's director of research, says that 
among the specific aims of the study 
will be to icesiins: “the kinds of 
enforcement symbols most productive 
of desirable driving behavior; the kinds 
of driver behavior evoked by various 
enforcement symbols; the rate at which 
certain behavioral responses diminish ; 
the frequency of observing enforce- 
ment symbols required for permanent 
desirable changes in behavior; the fre- 
quency with which enforcement sym- 
bols must be ‘reinforced’ by arrest, ci- 
tation, warning, etc.; the probability 
that certain kinds of driving behavior 
will lead to accidents.”’ 

In effect, the purpose of the re- 
search program of the new IACP field 
service division is, as is the purpose of 
all sound research, to observe and eval- 
uate problems and what is being done 
about them; to determine by systematic 
experimentation the effects of what is 
being done, and to modify what is 
being done in such a w ay as to effect 
improvement. This kind of experi- 
mentation involves large amounts of 
time, and it is costly. No _ single 
police department can do enough of it 
to arrive at ideal results. It is confi- 
dently hoped that the IACP may be 
able to do this kind of work continu- 
ously through its field service division, 
and subsequently make the results 
available to all departments. 


Police Job Is Tougher 

With what they have to work with, 
the police departments of the United 
States are doing a magnificent job of 
meeting the everyday requirements of 
their respective communities. But, as 
in all things, everything is relative. 
The police problems emerging from 
our exploding metropolises are emerg- 
ing and expanding at a greater rate 
than are the manpower and facilities 
available to meet them. Research is 
the best available means for discover- 
ing the techniques, methods, and pro- 
cedures required to stop the gap. The 
[ACP is recognizing this fact and is 
facing the challenge 

The problem of manpower for po- 
lice work involves much more than 
just getting larger numbers of men to 
do the job. Police departments are 
plagued with a problem confronting 
ill public service agencies, and per- 
haps especially government agencies. 
The activities of government and the 
public services are becoming much 
more complex as well as more numer- 
ous. Thus they demand personnel of 


ever increasing capacity and skill to 
carry them out effectively. 

In the face of this, the remunera- 
tive scales for public servants have not 
increased in anything like the same 
degree as have the demands upon 
them. On the other hand, the incomes 
of the employes of private business and 
industry have increased enormously on 
the average. This creates a well known 
and difficult competitive situation 
against which agencies like the police 
must struggle. 

Obviously the police administrator 
must screen and select personnel with 
the greatest possible care. The qualli- 
ties that make good police officers are 
quite exceptional, in the true sense of 
that term, and they promise to be 
even more so as time goes on. In an 
effort to cope with this problem in 
some concrete way, the IACP’s field 
service division is planning a thor- 
oughgoing study and analysis of police 
personnel. In connection with the proj- 
ect, present personnel practices will 
be looked into in detail; screening, 
selection, testing, promotion, and other 
related procedures will be evaluated 
in the light of their observable re- 
sults. The careers and performance of 
police officers will be studied with a 
view to determining the adequacies 
and inadequacies of selection and re- 
cruitment in relation to actual per- 
formance. 


“What is it that makes a good po- 
lice officer?” This is the unwieldly 
$64,000 question that must be an- 
swered if departments are to be able 
to determine with any degree of cer- 
tainty that Joe Brown will be any bet- 
ter officer in the long run than Charley 
Green, and thus be assured of recruit- 
ing the best from a limited supply of 
police candidates. 

Commenting on the problem, Ray 
Ashworth observed, “We may say 
with certainty that a policeman in the 
New York City Police Department 
does not necessarily need the same 
qualities in order to be successful as 
does a trooper on the Wisconsin State 
Patrol, as does a deputy sheriff in 
Shelby County, Tenn. To the extent 
that this is true we should not be sur- 
prised that any test or other device 
exhibits only highly variable success 
in the prediction of personnel per- 
formance in these differing situations. 


“We hope to determine the most 
To Page 48 
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PATROLLIN é 
-THE NEW ROADS — 


FPXHROUGHOUT the nation, po- 

lice as well. as other officials are 
wondering who will patrol the inter- 
state highways as they are opened to 
trafic, and how the police personnel 
and equipment to do the job will be 
prov ided 


Many of these highways are being 
built at new locations, which means 
additional mileage to be covered with 
existing personnel. We cannot aban 
don police coverage on existing high- 
ways in order to provide police patrols 
on new roads. 


This means that, unless additional 
police personnel is provided, patrols 
will be more spasmodic and less ef 
fective on all highways within the 
police jurisdiction, 


In New York, for example, we now 
have quite a few miles of new con 
trolled access highways, such as Inter 
state 81 and 87, and the Long Island 
and Cross Westchester expressways 


Robert V. Annett is captain, supervising 
trathce, New York State Police 


by Robert V. Annett 


On Interstate 81, the New York 
State Police provides patrol coverage 
integrated with that on the parallel 
route, US-11. 

On Interstate 87, we created a five 
man detail to patrol the 15 miles now 
open to traffic, by reducing our patrol 
force in several adjacent areas. This 
highway parallels US-9 

We have eight troopers assigned to 
a special detail to police the Cross 
Westchester Expressway, which ts 
about 14 miles long and connects the 
main line of the Thruway on the west 
with the New England Thruway on 
the east. 

This detail was established by call- 
ing for volunteers from each of our 
six troops and reducing our normal 
coverage in other areas accordingly 


There is now no police agency ac- 
tually patrolling the Long Island Ex- 
pressway, which is open for 22 miles 
in Nassau and Suffolk counties, in 
addition to a stretch of it within New 


York City 


This expressway carries the highest 
volume of traffic of any highway in 


NEW Yorx 
4 
STATE Pouce 


~~. 


the state. The situation there is in a 
state of pathetic chaos. 


Some local police departments in- 
vestigate accidents on it, which occur 
within their territorial jurisdiction. 


There is little or no traffic law en- 
forcement, and no assistance is pro- 
vided for disabled motorists, according 
to reports reaching me 


The superintendent of the New 
York State Police has again requested 
budget funds for additional troopers 
to provide police patrols on these ex- 
pressways and interstate highways. 


We police, by law, the Taconic State 
Parkway, which is 90 miles long, and, 
by agreement with the Thruway Au- 
thority, we police the 559 miles of the 
Thruway, with 179 officers and men, 
the cost of which is reimbursed to the 
state by the Thruway Authority. 


There is no question that adequate, 
effective policing of controlled access 
highways can be provided only by one 
regardless of munici 

which 
promul- 


police agency 
pal, town and county lines 
trath« 


enforces regulations 
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gated by one state agency having au- 
thority to do so 


There is a striving for uniformity 
in trafhc laws and regulations, and in 
trafhc law enforcement policies and 
procedures. 

The situation will be intolerable if 
each municipality through which a 
controlled access highway travels 
adopts its own trafic regulations for 
it, and if the various police agencies 
provide patrols on that part of the 
highway within their own jurisdictions 
according to their availability from 
patrolling local areas. 


The presumption that there wil] be 
police patrols on these new controlled 
access highways is erroneous, and ade- 
quate police coverage will not be avail- 
able unless the states provide addi- 
tional state police personnel to do the 
job. 

There is also a presumption that 
police patrols on controlled access 
highways will provide services equal 
to those available on toll highways. 

This, in my opinion, is totally un- 
realistic, and gives the user of these 
highways the impression he is entitled 
to and will receive more services than 
those motorists using other toll-free 
highways. 

The operators of a toll facility have 
a responsibility to their patrons to 
provide them with special services, but, 
when the patrol leaves the toll road 
and travels on the freeways and other 
public highways he is mostly de- 
pendent upon his own resourcefulness. 


How Much Service? 


As a matter of fact, some toll road 
usefs appear to consider themselves 
special creatures, as is evidenced by 
the number of complaints the opera- 
tors of the toll roads receive. 

In my opinion, the user of a con- 
trolled access highway will receive no 
more—and no less—service, than he 
receives on any other toll-free public 
highway 


There have been assurances and 
promises by responsible persons that 
police will provide services and as- 
sistance on controlled access highways 
which are not properly police func- 
tions 

There have been statements by re- 
sponsible persons that services and 
assistance to motorists on controlled 
access highways by police will be 


equal to or more important than en- 
forcement of the law. 

Such statements, promises and as- 
surances are exaggerated, misleading 
and untrue. 

If and when police coverage is 
provided for these highways, it must 
be remembered that the primary duty 
of a police agency is to prevent and 
detect crime and apprehend criminals! 

Services and assistance to motorists 
by a member of a police department 
do not include work ordinarily done 
by mechanics, maintenance men and 
tow truck operators. 

Some police officials have been faced 
with the necessity of deciding which 
services to motorists are properly those 
for them to perform. 


My answer and advice is that police 
should not perform work ordinarily 
done by others. 

For persons whose vehicles are dis- 
abled, the responsibility of the police 
generally is limited to obtaining for 
them the services of persons who ordi- 
narily perform the type of work re- 
quired. 

Police perform many types of serv- 
ices to motorists which are reasonable 
and proper, for which many letters of 
gratitude and commendation are re- 
ceived at police headquarters. 

We instruct our troopers on patrol 
duty to check all vehicles stopped along 
the open highway. This is a_ basic 
duty. 

We find that some motorists are 
merely resting, others are consulting 
maps, some are ill, some are quarrel- 
ing, some are attempting to conceal a 
crime, others have lost something. 


When a motorist requires directions 
they are given to him. When he is ill 
and requires medical attention or hos- 
pitalization, rest for a few minutes, 
or a comforting word, he receives it. 

Many motorists lose or forget per- 
sonal property. Quite often a motorist 
stops to rest, to check his vehicle, to 
change a tire, to change drivers, and 
so on, and an article of clothing, lug- 
gage, a wallet, jewelry or a camera is 
inadvertently left behind. 

We investigate reports of such 
losses, and, where we recover the prop- 
erty, it is returned to the owner, Much 
lost property is recovered without our 
being able to identify or locate the 
owner, and this property is disposed 
of according to law 


During the first 10 months of 1960, 
there were 60,493 disabled vehicles on 
the New York State Thruway. Of 
these, 16,435 were assisted by the New 
York State Police. 

In 1959, procedures for helping 
drivers of disabled vehicles were re- 
vised completely by the Thruway Au- 
thority to achieve better and faster 
service at lower cost. 

Thruway personnel and members of 
the state police detail carry two 21/, 
gallon cans of gasoline in their cars 
and a 5 gallon water can. 

This gasoline and water is provided 
free of charge to a stranded motorist; 
in some instances, a jack or lug wrench 
is loaned to a person whose vehicle 
has a flat tire. 

All such personnel are forbidden to 
accept gratuities for any service they 
provide. 


Free Loaders, Too 


So far this year, the state police 
gave two gallons of gasoline to 2,955 
stranded motorists on the Thruway. 

This procedure is now well known, 
and some patrons become indignant 
when they learn a trooper’s emergency 
gasoline supply is exhausted and it 
will be necessary for him to radio for 
a service truck, for which service the 
patron is required to pay. 

Some other motorists have relied on 
the generosity of the Thruway Author- 
ity and have been known to sponge 6, 
8 or 10 gallons of free gasoline by 
making subsequent stops in the various 
patrol areas. 

The division of state police pro- 
hibits the transportation of gasoline in 
the trunks of patrol cars because of 
the possibility of a spark from the 
radio in the trunk igniting the fumes. 
Consequently, on the Thruway, state 
police cars carry the gasoline cans on 
the floor in the back seat area. 

If spillage is wiped off the cans, 
there is little, if any, odor from the 
gasoline in the car. 

Some toll facilities feel they can af- 
ford the luxury of providing free 
gasoline and water to stranded motor- 
ists, but few, if any, police depart- 
ments have sufficient budget appro- 
priations to permit them to purchase 
water and gasoline cans, and gasoline, 
to be given away free, consequently 
this service will undoubtedly be a 
rarity on controlled access, toll free, 
highways. 
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On the Taconic State Parkway where 
the New York State Police has a 
special detail required by law to police 
that 90 mile highway, we assisted 
1,346 disabled motorists during the 
first 10 months of 1960. 


72 


On the Thruway we made 37,273 
arrests, more than double the number 
of disabled motorists assisted by us, 
and on the Taconic Parkway, we made 
10,797 arrests, more than eight times 
the number of persons assisted, be- 
tween January and November 1960. 


This disproves the assumption that 
on this type of highway slice spend 
more time on services than on en- 
forcement. 


In 1959, one out of every 900 ve- 
hicles using the New York State 
Thruway became disabled. In 1958, 
the ratio was one out of every 832. In 
1960 it was approximately one out 
of every 1,000. 


There have been as many as 700 
“disabled” vehicles on the Thruway 
in one 24 hour period, and as many 
as 300 persons arrested during a simi- 
lar period of time. 


I put the word disabled in quota- 
tion marks, for on those days of ex- 
cessive numbers of disabled vehicles 
the weather was extremely bad and 
most of these ‘‘disabled’’ motorists had 
skidded into the mall or over a bank 
and had to be towed out. 


On the days when we had the great- 
est number of disabled vehicles on the 
Thruway, we had a minimum number 
of arrests, because the weather and 
road conditions were not conducive to 
moving violations and our troopers 
were busy at the ‘‘disabled’’ vehicles. 


On the days when we made the 
highest number of arrests, the great 
number of violations was due to ideal 
weather and a volume of traffic higher 
than normal yet conducive to higher 
speeds and other moving violations. 


Normally, there are about 200 dis- 
abled vehicles per day on the Thru- 
way, and we make about 150-175 
arrests. (The state police assist ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the disabled 
motorists on the Thruway. The Thru- 
way Authority has its own emergency 
service patrol in addition to toll super- 
visors and maintenance vehicles which 
provide assistance.) On week-ends, 
of course, we have the highest num 
ber of disabled vehicles on both the 
Thruway and Parkway, since we have 


Part of trooper's headache—assortment of items lost by motorists. 
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the highest volume of traffic then 
This ts typical of most highways. 

It appears that vehicles driven by 
residents of the metropolitan areas be- 
come disabled more frequently than 
vehicles driven by residents or other 
areas. This may be due to the higher 
rural speeds for longer periods of time 
to which these vehicles are suddenly 
subjected. Proper preventive mainte- 
nance would, in my opinion, prevent 
some of these disablements, as well 
as a better knowledge of what is un- 
der the engine hood. 

It is sometimes horrifying to real- 
ize that so many drivers know so little 
about the vehicles they are driving. 


Service calls on the Thruway are 
listed in the following order: tow re- 
quired (usually because of motor, 
transmission or differential trouble), 
tire trouble, out of fuel, (14,437 last 
year), ignition trouble, unable to start 
motor, water required (2,297 in 
1959), gas line clogged or frozen, fan 
belt broken, out of oil, battery trou- 
ble, carburetor failure, lighting system 
failure, no brakes or locked brakes, 
frozen radiator, and during 1959 we 
had 4,616 miscellaneous items of 
trouble 

One report of a state police agency 
patrolling a turnpike included such 
services as: gave gas; tire change; 
took patron to service area; pushed to 
start; assisted to repair car; relayed 
packages; helped load luggage, and, 
gave patron light for cigarette! 

Many police properly render such 


services as: driving a disabled motor 


Real job of trooper is enforcement—such as conduct of 
road blocks. 


ist to a service area; calling a me- 
chanic; checking sleeping drivers; giv- 
ing road information; obtaining diesel 
or motor oil by calling on the radio 
for a service station employe to bring 
it; relaying messages; advising a 
motorist of tire trouble such as a soft 
tire that is causing the vehicle to sway, 
or of a tire whose tread is separating 
from the carcass; attempting to locate 
a motorist in an emergency to advise 
him of a sudden death or serious in- 
jury to a relative; giving first aid to 
a sick or injured person; extinguishing 
a small fire. 


First Things First 


Such services as changing a tire, 
making mechanical repairs, or push- 
ing a car to start it are not proper 
police functions. The police ofhcer 
may be injured during such activity, 
or he may damage his police car while 
pushing another, and he may be called 
before his superiors to explain the 
damage and made to pay for the re- 
pairs out of his own pocket. 

The duties of a police ofhcer on 
traffic patrol are many and varied. He 
cannot be spared to do mechanical or 
menial work at the expense of the 
government and delay in the perform- 
ance of his other, basic duties 


Crime itself is mobile, and because 
of that, all police officers on trafh« 
patrol must maintain a continual ob- 
servation of faces and vehicles 


On the Thruway, our patrol posts 


vary in length from 3.4 to 32 miles 


On the Taconic State Parkway, th 
patrol posts vary between 8.8 and 
miles. 

The shortest patrols are of course 
in the areas where we have the high- 
est volumes of traffic. Every trooper, 
on every post, on each shift, is busy 
every minute with normal police du- 
tres. 

On a patrol post with a high volume 
of traffic and of short length, or on a 
patrol post with a lower volume but 
of greater length, the police officer 
must be on the move almost con- 
tinually to keep a check on conditions. 

There is little time for much else 
beside the necessary and essential, 

Certainly, if the police officer is en- 
route to an accident, pursuing a vio- 
lator or engaged in other enforcement 
activities, the best he can do is notify 
his radio dispatcher of a possible D.V. 
(disabled vehicle), giving its loca- 
tion. 

This can be checked out later, or, 
the dispatcher may telephone the near- 
est service station, especially if the 
othcer reports a white cloth was dis- 
played, the hood was up, the radiator 
was steaming, a tire was flat or per- 
sons were assembled around the ve- 
hicle obviously awaiting help. 

There are duties that take a police 
ofthcer off his assigned post, including 
arraigning an out-of-state violator, 
going to a hospital with accident vic- 
tims or sick persons, traveling to and 
from his station during shift changes 

To Page 47 
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Another very important police function is investigation 


of accidents. 
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== NEWS FROM CAPITOL HILL = 


AFETY, like other national inter- 

ests, awaits the new Administra- 
tion's outline of programs and plans 
for the future. In the meantime, 
safety activities continue apace. 


Federal Interdepartmental 
Highway Safety Board 

The President established the Inter 
departmental Highway Safety Board 
with the following functions: 1) To 
provide leadership to, and coordinate 
the traffic safety aspects of programs 
carried on by, federal agencies; 2) to 
evaluate traffic safety research needs 
and formulate plans, priorities and 
programs of ‘the most urgently needed 
research” ; 3.) to consult and cooperate 
with state and local officials, the motor 
vehicle industry “and other related in 
terests, in the development and im 
provement, and particularly in the ap 
plications, of traffic safety standards in 
areas such as uniform trafic laws, en 
forcement practices, accident records, 
driver licensing, motor vehicle equip- 
ment and inspection, trafhc engineer 
ing, and safety education’; 4) to con 
duct continuing studies of “national 
trathc safety needs as they relate to 
legislative and administrative actions 
by the federal government,” and 5) 
to perform other functions, as directed, 
“to insure an orderly relationship 
among federal, state, and local traff« 
safety programs.” 

The Board is authorized to submit 
periodic reports to the President ‘on 
the national progress in trathc safety” 
and is specifically directed to include 
in its first report “determinations of 
the status of federal legislative and 
administrative needs in the several 
areas of trafhic safety and recom- 
mendations for executive or legislative 
action.” 

In issuing the order the President 
said: ‘The Board will also consider 
the federal role in the establishment 
of standards of broad national value 
to traffic safety’ and “will facilitate 
the coordination of the planning pro- 
grams for traffic safety that involve 
financial, technical, and other substan 
tive federal participation.” 


The Board, whose creation was sug 


gested by the Secretary of Commerce 
in 1959, is to be composed of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, as chairman, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Postmaster 
General, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the General Services Administra- 
tor. The Board is to act as advisor 

President's 
Safety shall 
onsultant and 


to federal agencies. The 
Committee for Traffic 
serve as the Board's 
advisor. 


President’s Commission on 
National Goals 

The President's Commission on Na- 
tional Goals submitted its report “Goals 
for Americans.’ It contains several 
items of interest to safety: 1) “Roads 
and rapid transit facilities should be 
planned and financed as a unit, and 
effective regional planning should deal 
with all transportation, industrial lo 
cation and Government-assisted hous- 
ing plans.” 2) “Expenditures at all 
levels of government for trans 
portation systems . . . will certainly rise 
materially . |’ 3) “The study of 
environmental health measures should 
be increased. We need to mobilize our 
resources better to 
problems as air and water pollution, 
radiation hazards, and food additives. 
This is necessary in order that the gov 
ernment may formulate wiser policies 


understand such 


of regulation.” 


Traffic Safety 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States refused to review a California 
decision which held that an abutting 
property owner was not entitled to 
compensation for damages suffered as 
a result of the state's construction of 
a permanent highway divider-strip 
which barred ingress and egress to 
certain traffic. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Publix 
Roads stressed the value of highway 
research and gave particular emphasis 
to three areas: 1) An “‘intensive in- 
vestigation of accidents . could de 
velop approaches to driver education, 
licensing and control, police activity, 
and road and vehicle design”; 2) 


study of highway benefits, and 3) 
motor-vehicle administration. 

The Federal Highway Administra- 
tor estimated a gain of 3.5 per cent 
in 1960's motor-fuel consumption over 
1959. The annual increases follow 
very closely the increases in motor- 
vehicle registration. 

The President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped sponsored a special highway 
safety “‘offensive to stamp out trafh« 
accidents” during the three day Vet- 
erans Day weekend. 


Commercial Transportation 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issued in final form a regulation 
providing for the use, under certain 
circumstances, of accident reports made 
by motor carriers as evidence in pro- 
ceedings before the ICC and in court 
proceedings instituted by or at the 
request of ICC. Such use is allowable 
“when the Commission considers such 
action consistent with the public in- 
terest and necessary to the proper ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the 
provisions of the Act, or of orders, 
rules and regulations issued thereun- 
der.” The ICC also amended its Mo- 
tor Carrier Safety Regulations concern- 
ing turn emergency signals, lamps and 
reflectors, head lamps and road light 
ing lamps, reflectors and batteries. 


The ICC also issued notice of in- 
tent to make extensive miscellaneous 
amendments to its regulations concern- 
ing the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles. 


Federal Government 


The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare advised its Regional 
Directors of plans to establish a Di- 
vision of Accident Prevention within 
the Public Health Service. 


The Federal Bureau of Employees 
Compensation reported that in 1959 
work-injuries to federal employes rose 
for the fifth consecutive year. The 
100,228 injuries represents a 5 per 
cent frequency rate increase over 1958, 
although the severity rate increased 
less than 1.5 per cent. Close to 2.6 
million days of productive time were 
lost, and the total direct incurred loss 
was $29.9 million, or $12.39 per em- 
ploye covered, an increase of 5.6 per 
cent over the previous year. The 
Bureau's report comments: ‘Properly 
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Everybody’s Got 
The WORST Drivers 


by Paul Jones 


Paul Jones, left, presents NSC Award 
of Merit to Norman Hardy, chairman 
of the board of Aramco, for the 
firm's outstanding safety record. 


In Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 
Paul Jones (left) talks 
safety with N. A. Scardino, 
manager of Aramco's 
Dhahran district, 

right, and Shalhoob 
Fadgoosh, gate 
controlman. Main gate 
bears safety slogan, 

"Take Safety Home." 


Jones addresses Road Safety Con- 
gress of New South Wales at opening 
session in Sydney, Australia, as top 
Australian officials listen. 
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RIVERS are pretty much alike the 
world over. 


The trafhc problems that are plagu- 
ing America are headaches for other 
nations, too. 

Every country and every city is firmly 
convinced that its drivers are the worst 
in the world. 

People and nations around the world 
are looking to the United States for 
leadership in accident prevention, just 
as they look to America for leadership 
in other fields. 


Influence of the National Safety 
Council extends far beyond the bound- 
aries of the United States. The Coun- 
cil is widely known and highly re- 
garded in places as far away as Sydney, 
Australia. 

Those are some of the conclusions 
reached by this eager tourist and his 
wife on a recent 26,000 mile swing 
around the world in the interest of 
accident prevention. 

Purpose of the trek was twofold 
to present top NSC awards to the 
Arabian American Oil Co. in Saudi 
Arabia, and to speak at the second an- 
nual Road Safety Congress of the Road 
Safety Council of New South Wales in 
Sydney, Australia, 

That sounds simple enough. But 
the thing picked up momentum as it 
got under way. And it ended up as a 
28 day marathon performance of 28 
speeches, 16 television shows, 14 radio 
appearances and eight press confer- 
ences. 

Can you imagine a more delightful 
way to lose seven pounds and one 
voice by a ham who never doubts the 
good judgment of anyone who wants 
to hear about good old NSC? 

Actually, of course, I was picked 
off the bench as a last minute substi- 
tute for President Howard Pyle of 
NSC when Howard had to cancel the 
trip because of illness. 

It’s always a tough job to serve as 
a summer replacement for a show with 
a high rating. But what a wonderful 
way to travel—on Howard Pyle’s pres- 
tige, the National Safety Council's 
time and reputation, and somebody 
else's money! 

(Of course, my wife Edith had it 
even better. She traveled on my money, 
and didn’t even have to turn in an 
expense account!) 

Since by special request (mine) I'm 
doing another piece on the trip for 
another topnotch NSC publication, the 


National Safety News (why not sub- 
scribe to them both, folks?), I'll con- 
fine this opus to the trafic angles of 
the world trek. 

The predominant discovery by the 
Poor Man's Gunther was that Amer- 
ica hasn't any corner on the screwballs 
who drive automobiles—not by a road- 
full! 

In Holland, in Bahrein Island, in 
Saudi Arabia, in Beirut, Bombay, Sing- 
apore and in Australia, we found the 
same weird characters behind the 
wheel as you can see on U. S. 66 any 
day the road isn't closed because of 
snow. 

And on the other hand, you also 
see many good, sensible, courteous 
Joes and Janes on the road, just as you 
do here in America. 

That figures, when you stop to think 
about it. For drivers the world over 
are human beings — although some- 
times you wonder. And human beings 
are pretty much alike wherever you 
find them—and you find most of them 
on the highway or trying to park 
where you're trying to park 


Same Old Story 


And it was encouraging—or maybe 
discouraging—to find that every city 
and every country is having the same 
frustrations and headaches trying to 
unscramble traffic jams and cut traffic 
tolls as we are having here in the 
United States. 

Take Saudi Arabia, for example 
Here the Arabian American Oil Co 
Aramco from here on—has extended 
its first class safety program far beyond 
its refineries and other industrial in- 
stallations throughout the amazingly 
attractive and modern communities it 
has magically created in the desert 
But you still find pretty much the 
same traffic problems we have in the 
states—and pretty much the same kind 
of drivers. 

The Saudi Arabian government, 
however, has a simple but sobering 
system of traffic law enforcement. It 
works like this: 

Car A and car B collide. Driver A 
is hurt and goes to the hospital. Driver 
B, who the police and traffic judge 
believe was to blame, goes to jail 
And he stays there until Driver A 
recovers and leaves the hospital 

Furthermore, if Driver A dies, 
Driver B no longer is Driver B, but 
Non-Driver B. He's had it so far 


as his happy motoring days are con- 
cerned 


In Holland, you'd better quit gawk- 
ing at windmills and those cute Dutch 
dolls and watch out for those bicycles 

especially the ones that are motor- 
ized! 

There must be millions of them. 
They have traffic lanes all their own 

lanes which my wife and I mistook 
for pedestrian sidewalks and darn near 
got knocked flat until we got hep. 
(Imagine an NSC boy from Chicago 
getting clobbered by a bike in Hol- 
land. There’s a way to get publicity 
for NSC!) 

The motorists and bicyclists frat- 
ernize on the theory that if one ignores 
the other, the other will go away. And 
since the bikes far outnumber the cars, 
and the cars aren't much bigger than 
bikes, it works out well enough that 
many survive. A rush hour in Amster- 
dam looks like the beginning of a jam 
at a six day bicycle race. 

We didn’t have a chance to find out 
the traffic accident rate in Holland 
(too lazy), but a couple of taxi driv- 
ers (what cowboys!!) confided to me 
that one thing was sure—the Dutch 
drivers were the worst in the world! 
I stood up for our Chicago drivers. 
But the Amsterdam hackies loyally in- 
sisted that Dutch drivers must be the 
worst—and_ bolstered their case by 
pointing out a few as we zoomed 
along, missing bike riders by the width 
of a bike fender 

The wildest ride my wife and I 
have ever had—and bear in mind that 
we have ridden many times with each 
other at the wheel—came in Bahrein 
Island. The Aramco people, with typ- 
ical thoughtfulness, had engaged a 
travel agency to meet us at the airport 
and see that we made connections with 
the B.O. A.C. plane for Australia. 

Our travel agency host was a 
friendly, pudgy hustling chum from 
Pakistan 
ring-do air that translated itself into 
robust action when he got behind the 
wheel 


He wore robes and a der- 


His system was simple. He revved 
up the American car he was driving 
to about 30 m.p.h., placed a heavy 
hand on the horn, and took off. Never 
did he slacken, or even consider slack- 
ening, his 30 mile pace. And this 
achievement was fairly remarkable be- 
cause the narrow, twisting streets were 
filled with donkey carts, robed men, 
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robed and veiled women, little kids of 
all ages, and even a few other cars. 
And, of course, bikes. 

Our car scattered the trafic ahead 
of us like a speed boat parts the water. 
My wife and I were practically basket 
cases, but our driver was unperturbed 
and gaily hospitable as he waved his 
arm to point out tourist attractions 
and turned around to chat with us. 
( We were in the back seat. ) 

Don't you ever hit any of these 
people?” I gasped. 

He grinned happily as he turned 
his back on traffic to face us. 

I honk, they scream,” he explained 
And by golly, he did, and they did 
And, for this ride at least, it worked! 

In Australia we were lucky enough 
to be taken on a four day tour of the 
tremendous Snowy Mountain Scheme 

a gigantic irrigation and power proj- 
ect that is so big and so fabulous that 
I was just as confused as I was im- 
pressed. 

But the 1,500 miles of country driv- 
ing the trip entailed, plus more than 
a week in the big, busy city of Sydney, 
gave us a fairly good picture of Aus- 
tralian traffic, its size and its problems 
And the picture is so much like ours 
in America that it is startling 

Maybe it was because the driver on 
Mountain trip Charles 
Stebbing, a field representative for the 
Road Safety Council of New South 
Wales—and J. C. Johnson of the Main 
Road Department of New South 
Wales, who was our volunteer chauf- 
feur throughout our stay in Sydney, 
were both extraordinarily skillful and 
careful drivers. But both my wife and 
I felt that on the whole the drivers 
in Australia were more courteous than 
our American motorists, and perhaps 
a little more careful. But you can’t 
get the Australians to admit it 


our Snowy 


‘Our drivers,” they confided, ‘‘are 
without doubt the worst in the world 
Just look at them!”’ 

Sydney, a city of 2,000,000, has 
practically no trafic signal lights in 
its main downtown business district, 
and relatively few in other parts of 
the city. 

“This is because our streets are nar- 
row,” Bill Walsh, commissioner for 
motor transport for New South Wales, 
told me. “But we are planning to put 
in a number of traffic lights in the 
downtown district within the next 
year.’ 


Dr. Frank S$. Hansman, chairman of 
the Road Safety Congress and as en- 
thusiastic and astute a safety zealot 
as I have ever met, and Warwick Har- 
rison, extremely efficient secretary of 
the Road Safety Council of New South 
Wales, figured out with me that when 
you allow for the difference in the 
number of cars on the road in the two 
countries, the Australian traffic death 
rate is a little higher than ours. But 
there are no multi-lane throughways 
in Australia as we know them here, 
and many of the roads are winding 
and narrow. 

What are the chief traffic headaches 
in Australia? 

Speed. The drinking driver. The 
weaver and the scatback. The bumper 
rider. The showoff, 

Does it sound familiar ? 

At the time we were there, in Sep- 
tember, there was legislation up for 
consideration in parliament to make 
blood tests compulsory for drivers sus- 
pected of drinking. It was a lively 
issue, and I found myself right in 
the middle of it. The Baptist Assem- 
bly of New South Wales unanimously 
adopted a resolution in favor of the 
tests at the session at which I spoke. 
But many people were against it on 
the ground that it curtailed personal 
freedom. Does it sound familiar ? 


Good Idea 

There is a big bridge across the bay 
in Sydney—almost a dead ringer for 
the Bay Bridge in San Francisco. It 
has three lanes each way, and at either 
end of the bridge—and along the way 

there are huge signs reminding the 
driver that lane changing on the 
bridge is strictly taboo, and that lane 
changers go to jail. And it works! I 
wonder why we don't do more of it 
over here in America 

The government of New South 
Wales is strong for trattc safety—or 
road safety as they call it. Premier 
Heffron and Minister of Transport 
McMahon, along with Commissioner 
Walsh, are insistent on strict traffic 
law enforcement, support road safety 
measures, and are active in the affairs 
of the Road Safety Council. Mr. 
McMahon is, in fact, president of the 
Council. 


I was pleased, too, to find strong 
interest by Australian industry in traf- 
fic problems. It was my privilege to 
speak to several industrial organiza- 
tions—including the Institute of In- 


dustrial Management, the Association 
of Industrial Safety, and the Metal 
Trades Employers’ Association — and 
in all those organizations I found not 
only a sincere desire to help solve the 
traffic accident problem, but a great 
affection and respect for the National 
Safety Council and the work it is 
doing. (The same feeling for NSC 
was evident everywhere we went.) 

The second annual Road Safety 
Congress of New South Wales was a 
big success. It was very well attended, 
and by a high level of official profes- 
sional and private citizenry. I was 
especially gratified to see the large 
number of women who attended not 
only their own sessions, but all ses- 
sions. 

The Congress program was excel- 
lent. It reflected careful preparation 
and a lot of meticulous planning. It 
was well balanced, presented a num- 
ber of first class speakers, and evoked 
spirited and intelligent discussion of 
important road safety problems and 
issues. 

The Congress received trafic cov- 
erage in the press and on the air—so 
much, in fact, that I felt very humble 
indeed when I compared it to the at- 
tention our National Safety Congress 
in Chicago receives each year. 

We stopped over in Honolulu for 
a few days on the way home, and of 
course traffic there is about the same 
as on the mainland, as our fellow 
Americans in Hawati call the states. 
Drivers of many races share the streets 
and highways, and prove that modern 
traffic is a great leveler by driving 
about the same as everybody else. 

A luncheon arranged by industrial 
leaders while I was there gave me a 
chance to see that industry in Hawaii 
is very much interested in traffic safety 
and is extending its safety know-how 
and resources throughout the entire 
community in an effort to hold down 
the traffic toll. 


The overwhelming hospitality of 


Traffic Safety Leader Al Bingham, 
Industrial Safety Leader Bob Alden, 
of Castle & Cook, and NSC Field Di- 
rector John Hall was relaxed just long 
enough for us to take a taxi ride. The 
driver paid his respects to other driv- 
ers in loose and easy phrases, and then 
turned to us. 

“You know something,” he con- 
fided. “The drivers in this place are 
the worst in the world!” 
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Lights go 
on spree 


Fair 
warning 


Senior cars 


get 


check up 


Still in 


driver’s seat 


Sign of 
the times 


Better than 


nothing 


Traffic lights in Chicago’s Loop went berserk for five hours at the height of the 
holiday season. At some intersections, the red or green light would stick for 
minutes. At others the lights would just go out for a spell, then resume opera- 
tions until they got tired again. The cause? A short circuit in a feeder cable 
leading from the traffic control room at city hall to a manhol€ outside. 


The Cincinnati Police Department aimed an unusual Christmas message at 
drinking drivers to reduce the 1960 Yule traffic toll. Newspapers carried photos 
of two uniformed officers pointing to a large sign which read—‘“If you have 

one for the road, you’ll have us for a chaser.” 


In Britain they’re checking 10 year old—or older—cars before licensing them. 
Earls; figures on the program, which is designed to reveal any dangerous 
mechanical deficiencies, showed that 52 per cent of the “10-plus” cars were 
flunking the test—about one-third of these had faulty brakes and one-third had 
faulty steering. 


F. W. Bushner, a 100-year-old resident of Yuma, Colo., recently renewed his 
driver license for another three years—passing the required test with flying colors. 
Cautious state officials put a 15-mile radius restriction on the license, but Bush- 
ner, who has had no accidents during his driving career, is appealing the restric- 
tion. He daily drives to town and to his farm land, 15 miles north of his home. 


Michigan’s state highway commissioner, John C. Mackie, has recommended 
speed limits of 75 m.p.h. in the daytime and 65 m.p.h. at night for the state’s new 
interstate freeways. The speeds are 10 m.p.h. faster than those now 

permitted. Mackie has also suggested that vehicles on the new roads be 

required to travel at least 40 m.p.h. 


Two St. Joseph, Mo., men have chalked up remarkable safe-driving records. 
One is Bartlett Boder, president of the St. Joseph Historical Society, who has 
driven 51 years without an accident. He started driving in 1909 and has used a 
car ever since. The other is Hubert Jones, a salesman who has driven more than 
a million miles without an accident. On his job he has driven as many as 

50,000 miles a year. 


Anyone who has ever returned to his parked car and found a tire missing 
will appreciate the courtesy of a Portland, Maine, thief. This gallant 
fellow jacked up a parked car, removed the tire he wanted, then 
thoughtfully left the owner one to replace it. 
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The close proximity of 
Latin America has resulted 
in a large Spanish 
speaking population in 
Miami. The resulting 
traffic problems are being 
met with an aggressive 


driver education program. 


TWXHREE South American visitors de- 

barked from a plane at Miami 
International Airport and went di- 
rectly to a car rental agency. There, 
one produced a driver's license from 
his native country, signed some papers 
and the group drove off, 

They came to a stop sign. Un- 
fortunately, the word ‘‘stop’’ was not 
in the driver’s English vocabulary. All 
three of the men were killed in the re- 
sulting accident. 

This is an extreme case. But com- 
bined with less serious incidents, it 


= METROPOLITAN - , alerted Metropolitan Miami to a need 


for an active Latin American driver 


COURT SAYS: on ee education program. Started on a shoe 





string, the project has been an im 
mense success. 

Plans for street signs in both Span- 
ish and English are being considered 
now. So are the international traffic 
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signs common in Europe, which con- 
sist of pictorial symbols rather than 
the written word. Some of the bi- 
lingual stop signs are already in use 
in parts of the area. 

With the large Spanish speaking 
population in Dade County, the lan- 
guage barrier became a problem on the 
highways and in the courts. 


According to the 1960 census, there 
are more than 128,000 Latin Ameri- 
cans in Dade County. Many of them 
do not speak English. 


In the first four months of 1960, 
approximately 44,000 operators’ Ii- 
censes were issued. One fourth of 
these, or 11,000, went to Latin Ameri- 
cans. Some could neither speak nor 
read English. 

William Frawley, Metropolitan 
Court public information and _ safety 
education officer, went into action, He 
and Dade Public Safety Director 
Thomas J. Kelly attacked the problem 
along with William Reneger, director 
of the police academy; Trooper 
Charles Saunders of the Florida State 
Highway Patrol; Jack Butler, state 
financial responsibility division, the 
AAA, Judge C. P. Rubiera, Judge 
Gerald Klein, Senior Judge Jack M. 
Turner and Henry Villegas, Spanish 
interpreter for the courts. 


One of the first projects was to 
provide special badges for Spanish- 
speaking policemen. Showing two 
hands clasped in friendship, the badges 
state, “Se Habla Espanol.” 


Traffic violators brought before the Dade County Metro- 
politan Court find a stern but sympathetic ear when 


Some downtown pedestrian regula- 
tory signs were changed to read in 
both Spanish and English. 


The next endeavor was to start a 
trafic safety class to be taught in 
Spanish. The object of the plan is to 
educate the Latin American so that 
he will not end up in traffic court 
through ignorance of the law. 


Through the Dade County Board of 
Public Instruction, it was learned that 
evening classes in English were being 
held for the Spanish speaking popula- 
tion. The driver education classes were 
offered to students of these classes at 
no extra cost. More than 1,800 ¢n- 
rolled. 


Program Starts Rolling 


Cooperation between the depart- 
ment of safety, the Dade 
County Board of Public Instruction, 
the Florida Highway Patrol, and state 
attorney's office and the metropolitan 


court system got classes under way. 


public 


Two bi-lingual public officers, Sgt. 
Frank Lopez and Officer Al Tara- 
bochia, were enlisted to give lectures, 
and the Dade County teachers served 
as interpreters for other speakers. 


The first class was offered on June 
20, 1960 at Miami Senior High 
School. The interest with which it 
was received encouraged Frawley to 
extend the operation to Miami Jack- 
son High School on June 27, and 


then to the Gesu Catholic Church 
Latin American Center on July 6 


The program was designed to pre- 
vent misunderstandings as well as ac- 
cidents. One difficulty for non-Eng- 
lish speaking drivers lies in following 
directions on tickets. Many turn up 
in court on the wrong day. 


Lecturers for the course include two 
Spanish speaking policemen from the 
department of public safety, two mem- 
bers of the Florida State Highway 
Patrol and a member of the financial 
responsibility division of the State 
Treasury and Insurance Commission 
Office, along with Frawley. 


The first lesson was an outline of 
the governmental systems of the 
United States, the state of Florida and 
Metropolitan Dade County. Lecturers 
stressed the fact that the policeman ts 
the driver's friend, rather than an op- 
ponent. 


The second and third meetings cov- 
ered traffic rules and regulations, such 
as speed limits, signs, signal gestures, 
turns, pedestrian rules, right of way 
and safe driving techniques. 


The Florida Financial Responsibility 
Law and Motor Vehicle Inspection 
and Accident Reporting Laws were the 
subject of the fourth lesson. 


Laws governing driver licence re- 
quirements and types were explained 
in the fifth lesson, along with written 
and mechanical testing procedures, 


To Page 50 





language is the problem. They are usually referred to 
Spanish language session of driver school shown above. 
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SOLD 
On 


Safety! 


by 


Richard Williford 


W HEN a man buys a dozen safety 
belts at one time, that man is 
SOLD on belts! 

Such a man is Jewell Rogers of 
International Business Machines’ Chi- 
ago-West OMTIce 

What triggered Rogers 
belt purchase? A_ hard-hitting cam- 
paign put on by the employe club at 
his office—which was part of a na- 
tionwide drive by IBM clubs to sell 
IBMers on safety belts 


giant-size 


The idea of safety belts wasn’t new 
to Rogers, but he says the clab’s cam 
paign converted him from the “con 


vinced” to the “enthusiastic” stage 
As a salesman for IBM, Rogers cov- 
ers a lot of ground selling electri 
typewriters and accounting machines 
His exposure to trathc accident situa 
consequently high. The cam 


paign literature, posters and other pro- 


tions 1S 
motional material made him exceed 
ingly aware of this. Case histories of 
accidents in 
played a life-saving role made a big 


which seat belts had 


impression on him. Like any driver, 
he had no difficulty in recalling a few 
near misses” he’d had in his own 
driving career. The conclusion was 


obvious—even the best driver can be 


Salt Lake branch manager Henry M. Gay watches customer engineer Scott 


Littleton installing seat belts in 


come involved in an accident, so the 
wise driver protects himself and his 
passengers by installing seat belts. 


Deciding that nothing less than 100 
per cent protection would do, Rogers 
ordered six belts for his business sta- 
tion wagon and six for his family car. 
Seven good reasons for his desire for 

total safety’ are his family of five 
boys and two girls—a gang of kids he 
wants to protect from any mishap. 


Other IBM employes across the 
country did much the same thing dur- 
ing the campaign which ran from Sep- 
tember 1 through November 15 


Ounce of Prevention 


The campaign got its start when 
William H. Crandell, IBM headquar- 
ters club president in White Plains, 
N. Y., became convinced that seat 
belts would give excellent protection 
to all drivers. He had been impressed 
by the National Safety Council's be- 
lief that many of last Fourth of July 
weekend's fatalities could have been 
prevented if the victims had been 
wearing seat belts 


Crandell contacted the National 
Safety Council, the American Medical 


salesman 


John Knott's automobile. 


Association and Cornell University’s 
Crash Research Center for more con- 
clusive evidence. Information received 
strengthened the conviction that belts 
could be a great help in safeguarding 
IBMers and their families. 

While personally sold on the use of 
belts by employes Crandell had to con- 
vince IBM club officers and company 
officials that the campaign would be 
most effective if conducted through 
the local IBM clubs at the company’s 
more than 200 branches. While not 
only successful in proving that a seat 
belt campaign should be held by 
the IBM Headquarters Club, Crandell 
also obtained permission to invite the 
other IBM clubs at the company’s 
more than 200 branches to join in the 
program. These clubs are company 
subsidized organizations which con- 
duct social and recreational activities 
for their members. Participation would 
be on a voluntary basis, with help 
available from the headquarters club 
at White Plains. 

While the headquarters club formu- 
lated a model campaign for distribu- 
tion to other participating clubs, each 
local club was on its own in the actual 
planning and execution of its drive. 

The IBM Headquarters Club made 
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arrangements with Beam’s Manufac- 
turing Co, to provide seat belts at a 
reduced price for the duration of the 
campaign. 

More than 60 per cent of the clubs 
answered Mr. Crandell’s invitation to 
join in the promotion of seat belts for 
their members. The resulting hard- 
hitting, individual campaigns were a 
big success. A high level of employe 
interest was generated and this paid 
off in huge seat belt sales. 


The little package that brought big 
results was President Crandell’s pro 
motion kit. Upon asking other IBM 
clubs to join the campaign, he shipped 
to each president a kit which included: 
an invitation to join the campaign, 
which stressed the value of belts in 
cutting traffic injuries and deaths; a 
notice of the arrangements made with 
the supplier; an appeal to local man 
agers asking them to support the clubs 
which chose to volunteer; a model 
promotion for a campaign which de- 
tailed suggested publicity methods, and 
information giving specifications on 
the belts, their delivery and the dead- 
line for their purchase. Crandell also 
included a list of U. S. Public Health 
Service regional offices where copies of 
the film Safety Through Seat Belt 
could be obtained. 

The Data Processing Division's pub 
lication DP News carried a running 
account of the campaign's progress 
throughout its duration. The News 
also carried articles to promote and 
stimulate interest in the campaign. 
Crandell followed up these articles 
with progress reports of his own, 
which went to the other participating 
branches and IBM clubs. 

During the first order period, over 
200 seat belts were ordered and the 
campaign was clearly gaining momen 
tum. The program was off to a fine 
start. Once the campaign was under 
way, Crandell offered to help groups 
who were having trouble securing one 
of the limited number of copies of 
the Public Health Service film—a pro- 
motion aid he thought was invaluable 
to any club's campaign effort. 


Crandell had been asked by the Na 
tional Safety Council to report any 
unusual, effective methods of promot- 
ing seat belts that any of the local 
branches might devise. He asked for 
this information, and it was then 
learned that, at the Salt Lake City 
branch, engineers had become so en 


thused about seat belts and the cam- 
paign, that they volunteered to install 
the belts for any fellow employe who 
purchased them and brought the belts 
and his car to a local garage which 
had donated its installation facilities. 


Belt orders climbed over the 500 
mark—a total which Crandell called, 
“an excellent response.’ 
succeeded in getting the manufacturer 
to accommodate late purchasers by ex 
tending the special price deadline to 
November 15. 


This figure 


At the end of the second order pe 
riod, Crandell said the campaign had 
“certainly gotten off the launching 
pad,” and that it would be a huge 
SUCCESS. 


Crandell claims that the heart of a 
good seat belt promotion kit is its 
publicity aids. The model he devel- 
oped and sent to the other clubs bears 


this out: It included: bulletin board 


materials; booklets and reprints from 
instructions for securing 
films; sample belts; a variety of sug- 
gestions for publicizing and promoting 
the belts, and recommendations for 
following the progress of a campaign 


Magazines ; 


via a company’s communications pro- 
gram. 

At the end of the headquarters 
club's participation in the campaign 
(Nov. 15, 1960), Crandell advised 
the other clubs that they could carry 
on their promotions as long as they 
liked, through direct negotiations with 
the manufacturer. At this time, with 
over 2,350 belts ordered by IBMers, 
Crandell said, “Two months ago, a 
good many IBMers had never even 
heard of seat belts. Today, most of 
them know all about belts, and their 
response has been nothing short of 
ensational! To all IBM clubs that 
participated: Congratulations on a job 


well done 


LAUNCH NEW SAFETY FILM 


The California Traffic Safety Foundation presented certificates of appreciation to 
stars and participating agencies at the preview of their new child safety film, 


Debbie's Safety Les On 


Above. Russell E. Fusson, supervising inspector, receives 


the California Highway Patrol plaque from Earl R. Campbell, foundation manag- 


ing director, while “Debbie” stars 


Lee Meriwether and Robert Young 


look on 
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HOW THE 


POINT SYSTE 


PUTS THE FINGER 
ON PROBLEM DRIVERS 


>What Is “The Point System?”’ 


The point system for improving driver performance was 
developed in 1947, by the Connecticut Department of 
Motor Vehicles, to pinpoint “problem’’ drivers in central 


driver record files 


Instead of relying upon the number of entries in a 
driver's file, or some less exacting method, Connecticut 
assigned points (or demerits) for traffic convictions, acci- 
dents, and warnings—according to the severity of the of- 
fense. In this way, drivers with more serious offenses 
would be located by the department quicker than through 
the former number-of-entries method. 

For example, under the entry system, a driver with four 
entries for reckless driving would come to the attention 
of the department at the same time as a driver with four 
entries for improper turns, if four entries were the stand- 
ard. Under the point system, however, with four points 
for reckless driving and only two points for an improper 
turn, the former would have accumulated 16 points, the 
latter only eight. By this method, the reckless driver would 
obviously come to the attention of the department sooner 
than the driver whose driving errors were committed in 
turning maneuvers, if the time rate of offenses were ap- 
proximately equal, and the standard used for attention were 
eight points 


The point system, then, is a device to locate problem 
drivers for corrective action as soon as possible. 


>How Does the System Work? 


Driving offenses earn points or demerits the value of 
which depends upon the seriousness of the offense. Speed- 
ing or reckless driving, for example, would be assigned 
more points than improper turns or inadequate vehicle 
equipment. Code clerks assign points to offenses according 
to an established scale, recording them on the driver's 
record. When points add up to a pre-determined level, 
within a specific time period, they pull the motorist’s file 
for driver improvement review and action 


After a review, driver improvement takes whatever ac- 
tion is indicated under the law which established the 
system's program. Normally, the number of points accumu- 
lated is no longer a governing factor after the driver's case 
has been referred to driver improvement. Action taken 1s 
determined by the nature of the driver's record, attitude, 
and other contributing factors. There are some exceptions 
to this rule, as some jurisdictions rely on the number of 
points to determine the action to be taken. 


pls There More Than One Point System? 
There are currently four distinct point systems in use: 


1. Statutory point system —— with specified point 
values, accumulative levels and actions to be 
taken at established levels, set by law. 


Statutory point system with actions authorized 

point values and accumulative levels are fixed 
by law, but the action taken by the department 
is left up to the administrator, depending on the 
driver's record. 


Discretionary point system with wide publicity 

driver license administrator establishes point 
system, supported by appropriate legislation, 
and widely publicizes general nature of con- 
templated action. 


Discretionary point system without publicity 
(commonly called internal point system) —driver 
license administrator establishes the point system 
under legislation, for internal use. He does not 
publicize the system. Drivers are told only that 
records are being kept and that they may expect 
the department to take action on their cases if 
points accumulate 


Of the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad 
ministrators jurisdictions using the point system, six have 
the specified statutory system, 12 have the publicized dis 
cretionary, and six have the unpublicized discretionary 
point system. 


» What Is the Purpose of the Point System? 


The point system was designed to locate in the central 
driver record files those drivers responsible for traffic ac- 
cidents and violations. Experience indicated a small ma- 
jority of drivers was responsible for the bulk of traffic 
accidents and violations. If they could be quickly and ac- 
curately identified and improved, traffic safety would benefit. 
After locating the problem driver, the department could 
take some sort of action to improve the driver or to re- 
move him from the roadways. 


Basically, the point system is a tool or device to locate 
these drivers, however, the number of points can be used 
to dictate action to be taken against them. The point sys- 
tem accomplishes identification. It was not initially de- 
signed to dictate action, as action was to depend on the 
nature of each individual case. 
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>How Is the Point System Used? 
The point system operates in the following manner: 


1. At a specified number of points, usually rather low, 

the errant driver's record is “pulled.” It is reviewed 
for accuracy, and he receives an advisory letter. It 
is an informal note, telling the driver that the de- 
partment maintains driver records, that he has a 
record, that if the record continues to pick up points, 
the department may have to take corrective action, 
and that the driver's cooperation in improving traffic 
safety is solicited. The driver is not usually told the 
nature of his record. He is presumed to be aware 
of it. 
At a higher point level, the driver is scheduled or 
invited to attend an interview with a departmental 
representative. The purpose of the interview is to 
review and verify the record and get at the driver's 
real trathc problem. This is an informal meeting to 
diagnose the problem and suggest a solution. How- 
ever, the driver may have counsel and bring witnesses 
in his behalf. As a result of the insight probably 
gained at the interview, the driver may be required to 
pass a regular or special driving examination. He 
may have restrictions imposed to reduce risks in- 
volved. Or, he may be placed on probation for a 
period of time to demonstrate good faith, or have 
the driving privilege withdrawn for the protection 
of other users of streets and highways. 


It is possible that no action may be taken as a 
result of the interview, if the interviewer is con- 
vinced that the therapy applied has succeeded. Ac- 
tions are dictated by the results of the interview and 
not by the number of points accumulated. States 
with a specified statutory point system, however, will 
be required to make the required suspension of 
driving permit, regardless of whether an interview 
is held. 


At still a greater number of points (if an interview 
has been conducted), because the driver is presumed 
to have found out at the previous interview that his 
driving permit would be suspended if he continued 
to earn points, the driver is automatically suspended. 
In most cases, he will have violated the provisions 
of the probation imposed on him. 


» Can a Driver Erase His Points? 


Most states reward good performance that follows point 
accumulation. Points are usually counted for three years, 
therefore, those accumulated more than three years back 
are no longer counted, but generally retained as a matter 
of record. A driver can thereby erase all of his points from 
the accumulated total in a three year period by not adding 
to the record. 


It should be noted that this system depends only on 
time; performance is not the primary consideration. Some 
states place the emphasis on performance and will not 
drop the points until there have been three years of offense- 
free driving. Thus, if a driver had an offense in one of 
the three years, it would be a good year and he would 
still have some of his points counted until he accumulated 
three good years. This arrangement seems to have a psy- 
chological advantage, although it may be more difficult to 
administer, that is, more careful reviews are needed to 
determine the status of drivers’ records. 


We can expect point values for offenses to vary with 
different jurisdictions, as well as offenses, accidents, and 
other actions earnings demerits. Offenses that mandatorily 
require suspension or revocation of the driving privilege, 
automatically earn enough points to warrant immediate ac- 
tion. Other offenses are scaled down from serious moving 
violations to minor traffic offenses. Non-moving  trafh« 
violations are not ordinarily assigned points. 


Mandatory offenses would automatically bring about rev- 
ocation under most driver licensing laws. 


bls the Point System Legal? 

No question of legality exists in connection with the 
administration of statutory point systems requiring specified 
actions. Discretionary systems have been challenged, but 
have been sustained if they were established within the 
meaning of the statutory requirements. If the law granting 
discretionary authority for suspension, provides for “‘fre- 
quent and serious offenses against traffic regulations’’ and 
“habitually reckless or negligent driving,’’ or other offenses, 
as specified in the Uniform Vehicle Code, the administra- 
tor may determine what constitutes these driving acts, and 
take appropriate action based on the nature of the case. 
He cannot create new offenses not stipulated in the law. 


It is generally agreed that point systems should not be 
established to include retroactive implications. Although 
previous driving records within the accumulative time pe- 
riod, prior to the date establishing the point system, could 
be counted, since driving is a privilege and not a right, 
better public acceptance will be attained if previous of- 
fenses are disregarded. 


Drivers may question actions of the driver license ad- 
ministrator, either because they do not understand driver 
licensing laws or believe the person handling their cases 
acted improperly. Therefore, the driver licensing laws, 
unde: which the point system operates, should provide for 
a hearing within the department, within reasonable time 
limits, so that action may be sustained, modified or re- 
scinded if necessary 


All driver licensing laws provide for appeal by drivers, 
to a court of record, usually within a 30-day period after 
action, if they believe the department acted outside the 
meaning of the law, or in any other arbitrary or capricious 
manner. 


Legality of a point system depends upon two things: 
(1) a sound legislative basis for the development of the 
system and (2) administration and application of point 
system procedures within the meaning of the law. 


» What Does the Point System Accomplish? 


Perhaps the greatest accomplishment of the point system 
has been the quick location of those drivers who are in 
need of immediate action or attention for improved safety 
Its use has created a willing public acceptance and aware- 
ness of the need to deal with the “problem” driver. Finally, 
it has increased public awareness that driving is in reality 
a privilege and not an inherent right. More drivers today 
realize that they have been extended a privilege and that 
it may be withdrawn if the obligations attached to it are 
not observed. The driving public has accepted the point 
system in those states using it. Complaints against its use 
have been rare. Most states make sound use of the point 
system to improve traffic safety. 
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Window Streamer—'Better Drivers Know and Obey These Signs of Life.’ A 
brightly colored streamer suitable for posting on windows, bulletin boards, or 
any display space. Shows six basic trathc signs. Three colors, 5” x 15” 
Display Streamer—Instructional banner for high school classrooms, police 
and driver license departments and for general use. Three colors, 8” x 16” 
showing silhouettes of the six basic traffic signs and same signs in color. 


Signs of Life two-column newspaper ad mat series will attract readers and help re- 

duce trafhe deaths. Ten instructional ads show the six standard traffic signs 

used on our highways. May be used by public service-minded publishers and other 

businessmen. There is no charge for mats. Write NSC Public Information Department 
ife promotion kit features 


pieces, useful aids to 
your tram satety education program. 
Leaflets; posters; streamers; fact 
sheets; materials for newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio-TV remind motorists to 
obey trathc signs. Put this kit to 
work in your community soon! 
Price: Each $2.00. Stock No. 329.71 
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BOOSTER MATERIALS 


NEW TRAFFIC POSTERS FOR MAY POSTING 


ORDERS FOR NEW POSTERS 
SHOWN CANNOT BE SHIPPED 
UNTIL AFTER MARCH 1 


New Signs of 
Life Kit Ready 


A new Signs of Life program pro- 
motion kit is being distributed na- 
tionally. It is designed to help trafhc 
safety organizations teach and remind 
motorists of the meaning of  trafhc 
signs and the importance of always 
obeying them. 

The kit’s cover and a few of its 
16 items are shown on the adjoining 
page. 

The kit is a joint project of the 
new Committee on Traffic Safety at 
Highway-Railroad Crossings of the 
Traffic Conference, and the Railroad- 
Highway Traffic Safety Committee of 
the Railroad Section. 

Kits have been mailed to all state 
and local safety councils, state police 
organizations, state and provincial 
safety coordinators, state inventory 
directors, certain members of the Traf- 
fic Conference, and to key organiza- 
tions. 

New items make the kit especially 
useful. It contains a set of 10 line 
drawing, two-column newspaper ad 
mats and proof booklets which show 
what happens when traffic signs are 
ignored. Additional mats and proof 
booklets may be obtained free on re- 
quest from NSC. 

A three-color display streamer de- 
signed for school room bulletin boards, 
police stations and driver licensing 
stations and other public buildings 
shows the six basic traffic sign shapes 
and explains their meanings. A color- 
ful fact sheet on the signs and an at- 
tractive window streamers make an im- 
pressive educational threesome. 

Other items in the kit are: Signs 
of Life quiz; facts about highway- 
rail accidents; three leaflets, news re- 
leases, radio and TV material and a 
large size Signs of Life poster 

Price: $2.00 each. Stock No. 329.71. 

For help in planning a program 
built around the Signs of Life, write 
Jack Trimble, Traffic Operations, NSC. 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-9 10-99 
A Size $0.19 $0.13 
B Size 35 25 21 
C Size aS 33 26 


posters only 
March 10, 196! 


poster orders. 





100-999 
$0.077 


1000-4999* 
$0.066 
17 
.24 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted at time of the press run on Traffic B and C 
Orders for imprints on May posters above must be received by 


Imprinting charges for these posters are $2.25 per lot plus an initial charge for 
each electroplate of $21.00 for C poster imprint and $12.50 for B poster imprint. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more for special rates on annual 





PRICES SHOWN ARE SUBJECT TO A DISCOUNT OF 10% TO NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL MEMBERS 
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ENE POSTERS» 


POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporte- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/2''xII'/."") and (2) "'B" 
size (17''x23"'). 281.31 Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 


City Truck City Bus Annual price |-4 sets, $9.90; 5-49, 
intercity Truck Intercity Bus $7.80; 50 or more, 

Sales Truck Taxicab 

Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 


Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 


1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 4 
A size $0.19 $0.13 : $0.077 $0.066 Omarironmat sarterr coumcre 
B size 35 25 21 17 


All prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council Members V-2056-A 8'/2x1 1 V2 
“Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. See page 29 for prices of posters 
with T-prefix. 
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On-Job 
Off-Job 


BIG MERGER 


Industry takes a leading role in stepping 

up the tempo of safety work in New York State. Several 
companies have begun to conduct traffic safety 

programs to cut the toll of off-job injuries. 


by Karl Dutschmann 


( NLY IN THE PAST few years 

have we begun to realize nation- 
wide that the frequency of off-the-job 
disabling injuries was from 20 to 30 
times greater than disabling injuries 
occurring on the job 


Even though people in the safety 
field and in personnel work may have 
suspected this, they couldn't prove it 
until industry started to accumulate 
frequency rates for such injuries. 


In the Bell System we started to 
compile system statistics in 1958, al- 
though individual companies in the 
system started to keep these statistics 
as far back as 1953. 


We—you and I and every person in 
safety work as well as in forward 
looking management and leaders in 
government — are now at the point 
where we are convinced something 
must be done to drastically reduce this 
alarmingly high rate of off-the-job dis- 
abling injuries 


With more leisure time and recrea- 
tion—small boating, water skiing, and 
skin diving—plus greater use of power 
equipment for the do-it-yourselfer and 
the housewife, I shudder to think what 
the rate of such injuries could climb 
to if something isn’t done to get safety 
awarene€ss across to every man, woman. 
and child in our country 


Progressive increase of the power of 


Karl T. Dutschmann is vice president of 
the New York Telephone Co. This article 
is based on his remarks before the Annual 
Meeting of Managers of Local Safety Coun- 
cils at the National Safety Congress 


the automobile and the building of 
more highways can foster a monster, 
devouring and mutilating bodies 
throughout the land, if we don't do 
something to get the idea of safe driv- 
ing and courtesy on the road into the 
bloodstream of every person behind the 
wheel of a car. 


Concerned with these problems, the 
New York State Citizens’ Council on 
Trathc Safety was organized in 1957. 
Last year it was incorporated into a 
nonprofit educational organization. The 
following is a brief review of off-the- 
job safety promotion plans of the New 
York State Citizens’ Council on Traffic 
Safety and the Greater New York 
Safety Council, plus related efforts of 
the New York Telephone Co. 


Concentrating Effort 

To get the work of the New York 
State Citizens’ Council started rapidly, 
it has been decided to concentrate in 
two major areas of the program 


i Obtain the cooperation of busi- 
ness and industrial companies in con- 
ducting traffic safety programs among 
their employes. 

2. Encourage civic organizations to 
promote traffic safety 


Work has started in these fields. A 
package” has been developed for use 
by employers in conducting an off-the- 
job trafhc safety program among their 
employes. 

The council believes it can demon- 
strate to employers that it is in their 
interests from an economic as well as 


a humanitarian standpoint to conduct 
such a program, 

The package consists largely of Na- 
tional Safety Council material inte- 
grated with other materials to form a 
complete 12-month program. 

This can be introduced by an em- 
ployer at small expense, and the em- 
ployer can order most of the material 
from the National Safety Council. 

The program also has been prepared 
in such a way that it can be presented 
to employes without requiring them to 
be off the job for more than a few 
minutes. 

A program is being developed to 
encourage civic organizations and local 
safety councils to promote traffic safety. 

Much good work is already being 
done by these groups, and the council 
will work and cooperate with them 

The plan is to start such activity 
in one city and then to move on to 
other cities, at the same time keeping 
in touch with business firms in those 
cities so their programs among em- 
ployes will coincide with programs 
conducted by civic organizations. 

There is more to be done in pro- 
moting traffic safety than any organ- 
ization can do at the outset, The coun- 
cil’s aim is not to attempt too many 
programs at first, but rather to achieve 
solid accomplishments in a few fields 
in promoting traffic safety. 

The council is aware the primary 
responsibility for regulation and con- 
trol of highway traffic rests with pub- 
lic officials. To obtain satisfactory 
results, they need all the citizen under- 
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standing and support they can muster. 
The council intends to give public of- 
ficials support in conducting safety 
activities. 

The New York State Citizens’ Coun- 
cil on Traffic Safety is confident its 
trafic safety program, based on mu- 
tually cooperative efforts of our officials 
and our business community, will do 
the job. 

Now we'll refer to the Greater New 
York Safety Council, operating in a 
metropolitan complex that within its 
borders counts 8 million citizens and 
thousands of structures. 

In this city are nearly 36,000 busi- 
ness establishments that engage more 
than 2 million men and women in the 
production of goods and services 


Lead the Way 


What happens to any form of safety 
programming in New York City will 
have effects everywhere. Because of 
this and its concern for the preserva- 
tion of human life from casualties and 
disabilities, the Greater New York 
Safety Council is planning to imple- 
ment a mandate of its board to estab- 
lish a pilot project for off-job safety 
in the central business district of Man- 
hattan. 


The resources of New York are not 
only fiscal. They are strong in ‘know 
how” and “know why.’’ Here are the 
national headquarters of many leading 
business companies, insurance plants 
and associations, and university re- 
search and training facilities 


In any metropolitan — off-the-job 
safety program this council will strive 
to be conveyor and coordinator of these 
resources to demonstrate how skills 
that produce the safe environment of 
office and plant in an effective safety 
conscious company can be as successful 
outside of employment and within the 
community. 

The Greater New York Safety 
Council's off-the-job safety committee 
is composed of businessmen and safety 
specialists. They will select a pilot 
project to stimulate industrial concern 
for off-the-job safety. 


Basic premises have been explored 


1. The program should be compre- 
hensive, applying safety principles de- 
veloped in industry to the home, 
school, clubs, local shopping district, 
the neighborhood, parks, and churches 
of the city 


2. The program anticipates devel- 
opment on the job for off-the-job 
safety results through a_ systematic 
campaign of information, meetings, 
posters, contests, and materials. It 
will attempt to make the employe as 
safety conscious a home owner, family 
man, driver, and pedestrian as he ts 
a worker. 


3. The program will begin with 
one or two pilot projects in a selected 


business section of the city or in an 
across-the-board industry campaign. 

The council will not try to buck- 
shot off-the-job safety throughout the 
city until the pilot projects have 
worked out the kinks and shaken down 
the difficulties of adoption, 

Some skyscraper centers are dramatic 
symbols of modern American indus- 
trialism, housing petroleum corpora- 
tions, heavy and light industry, air 
transportation, restaurant chains, pub- 
lic facilities, and entertainment enter- 
prises. 

A cross-section of such tenants 
might join in a concerted effort to 
demonstrate that mobilized business 
and corporate ingenuity which 
achieved office and plant safety can 
help make the community safer 


Another prospective candidate for 
the metropolitan New York pilot proj- 
ect in off-the-job safety is the insurance 
industry. The “know how” of these 
great enterprises is now being pro- 
posed as a natural for the initial group 
to bring safety thinking into the com- 
munity 

Copies of The Challenge to Man- 
agement of Off -the -] Ib Accidents (16- 
page booklet available from NSC) are 
being circulated by the council to mem- 
ber companies in the New York metro- 
politan region. The request is made 
that activities undertaken in this par- 
ticular phase of accident prevention 
should be shared with the entire me- 
tropolitan area. Whatever the begin- 
nings of this program in New York, 
any single establishment may help 
guide the emerging program 

If the Greater New York Safety 
Council succeeds in this undertaking 
for a comprehensive accident preven- 
tion program across an industry or 
with a cross-section of tenant compa- 
nies in a particular building center, 
this type of pilot project may pioneer 
future developments in the safety 
movement. 


Now, you might be interested in 


work being done in my company on 
this challenge. The Bell System plant 
people have been interested in safety 
since the first lineman climbed a pole. 

As the years went on, safety prac- 
tices have been included in every Bell 
plant operating practice. 

Safety supervisors launched a per- 
manent campaign to instill safety 
awareness into plant people. 

Departments other than plant took 
a look at work injuries and saw the 
need to do something. Their rates 
were higher than plant, even though 
their exposure to hazards was consid- 
erably less. 

This served to unify the safety ef- 
fort in our company. Since people are 
the main cause of accidents, it seemed 
natural to devise programs to change 
the habits and behavior of people 
which cause their injuries. 


It was at this time that we started 
to keep statistics on off-the-job dis- 
abling injuries. We learned that 30 
people were disabled in off-the-job 
accidents to every one on the job 
This applied to men and women in 
all departments. 

Data also showed us that women 
had twice as many disabling accidents 
off the job than men. When in 1958 
we started to keep system-wide sta- 
tistics, we learned this pattern was the 
same throughout the country. 


Get Facts—Then Act 


On the system plan we record rate 
per million exposure hours. In 1958 
our rate was 11.26 per million ex- 
posure hours, and today it is 9.09. 


I'm not saying this is good. It isn’t. 
But what are we doing about it? 

First, and very important, we are 
keeping an accurate record of every 
injury. This tells us where we were 
and where we're going. It shows us 
the area to attack 

We know motor vehicles and slips 
and falls are involved in 70 per cent 
of our off duty injuries. Because of 
this we are putting emphasis in our 
on-the-job safety instruction on these 
hazards. 

For example, where we used to give 
safe driving instruction to only our 
drivers, we now give safe driving les- 
sons to all our workers through litera- 
ture, films, and safety meetings. 


Where we used to show slip, trip, 
and fall hazards for on-the-job situa- 
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OFF-THE-JOB KIT 








The off-the-job safety kit developed by the New 
York State Citizens’ Council for Traffic Safety is 
being supplied by the National Safety Council at 
a special low price because of the large volume 
already ordered by several large companies. 











tions, we now cover this subject 
throughout a day's activities and sea- 
sonally as well. 

Where we used to alert only the 
plant men to electrical hazards, we 
now alert everyone to all electrical 
hazards on and off the job. Many 
of our people have checked the ground 
on the home washing machine and 
other appliances. 

One of the media we are using to 
get safety instruction to our people 
is a safety code of our own. We call 
it Your Code of Safety. 

This material is designed to pro- 
vide a training aid for use in pre- 
senting a safety program and to bet- 
ter enable the supervisor to highlight 
types of unsafe practices or habits 
resulting in painful injuries on or off 
the job. 


The compilation of separate bulle- 
tins covers cause, effect, first aid, and 
prevention of injuries. It also con- 
cerns personal safety, slips and falls, 
motor vehicles, electric shock, power 
tools, hand tools, offices and equip- 
ment, fires and burns, home safety, 
job safety, and recreational safety. 

Where the same thing could happen 
at home as well as on the job, it its 
covered in the safety code and given 
to every employe. 

Our posters used to depict only job 
situations. Now posters cover on- and 
off-the-job situations. 


We are showing the films, Safes) 
Everywhere All the Time and Rescue 
Breathing, to all employes. You have 
heard of the Bell System film, Char/ie's 
Haunt. This also has been shown to 
our employes. 

Some of our areas have family safety 
nights. Entire telephone families in a 
district gather on an evening in a 
social environment. Here they see 
safety films, hear a talk on safety in 
the home, and learn about our safe 
driving course. 

Mom and Dad and the kids get a 
chance to try their skill on reaction 
time, depth perception, wide visual 
and glare acuity, night and glare vi- 
sion, and steadiness. 

We ran a safety essay contest for 
the children of our employes. They 
wrote about What My Dad Does to 
Avoid Accidents 

A safety coloring book for the 
young has been developed and dis- 
tributed to our employes. 
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Safety people throughout the com 
pany are constantly sending reminders 
into the home to alert the rest of the 
employe’s family to safety. 

One of our areas devised a home 
safety check list and called it, Lef’s 
Make Safety a Family Affair. 

Interdepartmental committees have 
been organized throughout the com- 
pany, where men and women of all 
departments are making  off-the-job 
safety their main concern, 

Throughout our company the films, 
Charlie's Haunt and Rescue Breathing, 
have been shown in communities to 
schools, clubs, fire and police depart- 
ments, rescue squads, and Boy Scout 
and Girl Scout troops. One area alone 
bought three extra prints of Rescue 
Breathing because of the demand. 


In a few areas the safety specialists 
give safe driving courses to commu- 
nity clubs. Our lecture bureau is in- 
corporating safety into talks given to 
clubs, churches, and civic organiza- 
trons 


We are always looking tor new 
ways to cope with this problem of off- 
the-job injuries. We are going to use 
the package (mentioned earlier) de- 
veloped by the New York State Citi 
zens Council on Traffic Safety. 


During the 1960 National Safety 
Congress in Chicago, representatives 
of the Bell Telephone companies were 
present with their theme ‘Safety as a 
Way of Life—On-the-Job—In Family 
Life—On the Highways.” 

Our employes are providing leader- 
ship and experience in safety and first 
aid in communities throughout the 
nation. In Junior Achievement we of- 
fer, with other industries, counselors 
for the instruction of young people in 
the democratic way of doing business 
in Our nation. 


Last year one of our employes 
helped start a safety manager of the 
year award for the young man with 
the best safety record and most know 
how in organization safety. This 1s 
sponsored by the Metropolitan Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers in which our safety people 
take an active part. 

Our workers are active in the 
Greater New York Safety Council and 
in the safety councils throughout the 
state. 


Most of our employes are aware 


Open Nominations For 
Marcus A. Dow Award 


Nominations have been opened for 
the 1960 Marcus A. Dow Memorial 
Award which honors the outstanding 
motor fleet safety director of the year. 

The award, consisting of a plaque 
and $500, is administered by the Na- 
tional Safety Council under a grant of 
Greyhound Corp. to ‘recognize, re- 
ward and foster high standards of 
professional achievement in motor 
transportation safety engineering 


In announcing the opening of nom- 
inations, Mark Robeson, vice president 
of Yellow Transit Freight Lines and 
NSC’s vice president for motor trans- 
port, said motor vehicle fleet accident 
rates should be made an integral part 
of every transportation company’s an- 
nual report because these rates are an 
indication to investors of the health of 
the business. 


“Success in safety is based on the 
same forces that produce efficient op 
eration and profits in business,” Robe 
son said. “In a top-notch motor trans- 
port Organization there usually ts a 
top-notch safety director coordinating 
the accident prevention effort.” 


The Dow Award winner ts chosen 
on the basis of his qualifications in 
these four areas: 


1. Having served within the previ- 
ous five years as a practicing safety 
supervisor directly engaged in the en- 
gineering of accident prevention for 
private or public carriers in the motor 
transportation and fleet safety engi- 
neering fields. 


2, Having made significant contri- 


butions to safety engineering through 
publication of articles in motor trans- 
port and fleet safety engineering jour- 
nals 


3. Having contributed to the ad- 
vancement of fleet safety engineering 
by personal participation in confer 
ences of national, regional or local 
safety organizations 

4. Having demonstrated the ability 
to produce better-than-average results 
within his own organization, as fe- 
flected by his company’s accident sta- 
tistics. 


Nominations for the award may be 
made by individuals or organizations 


having direct knowledge of the nom- 
inee’s achievements. 


The Council has official nomination 
blanks available. Nominations must 
be accompanied by such supporting 
evidence as letters, photographs and 
magazine clippings. Deadline for 
nominations is April 1, 1961 


Judges for the awards are William 
B. Barton, general counsel, U. S$. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, chairman of the 
judging committee; E. G. Cox, chief, 
motor carrier safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; M: A. Kraft, re- 
search coordinator, Flight Safety Foun- 
dation; W. G. Macintosh, manager, 
engineering department, Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity Co., and C. W. 
Imhoff, secretary, Marcus A. Dow 
Memorial Award Committee, National 
Safety Council 


Further information on the nomi- 
procedure may be obtained 
from Imhoff at Council headquarters, 
125 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
III 


nating 


GRANTS FROM CENTER 


Six grants-in-aid, totaling $2,500, 
for full-time graduate study in safety 
education are offered by the Center for 
Safety Education, New York Univer- 
sity 


Research, teacher preparation, per- 
sonnel administration, public and pri- 
vate transportation are among the areas 
covered by the grants, made available 
by the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety. The assistantships cover tul- 
tion costs for two semesters and re- 
cipients are also assigned paying jobs 


In addition, the Center will award 
several grants of $2,500 for graduate 
work in the area of trafhc safety. Pro- 
vided by the Esso Safety Foundation, 
the assistantships will be available to 


residents of Esso states 


Appointments are made each April, 
but applications are accepted at any 
time. Write: Walter A. Cutter, di- 
rector, Center for Safety Education, 
New York University, New York. 
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NSC YOUTH 
AWARDS 


The National Safety Council has 
announced a series of awards to honor 
youth and youth organizations 

The awards are designed to give 
national recognition to youth organiza- 
tions for meritorious service and per- 
formance in the prevention of acci- 
dents and the promotion of safety by 
and among youth groups 

Separate awards, graduated accord- 
ing to importance, will be made to 
youth organizations and to individuals. 
The awards to youth organizations are 
the Award of Honor, Award of Meri 
and the Certificate of Commendation 
Awards to individuals are the C/tation 

r Distinguished Service to Safety. 
the Citation for Oustanding Service 
Safety and the Citation for Meritori 

us ; 


rvice Safety 

It is hoped that the awards will en- 
courage and stimulate increasingly ef- 
fective safety efforts at every level of 
activity and broaden couvperation 
among youth groups and between these 
groups and other agencies working 
toward accident reduction 

The Youth and Youth Organization 
Awards are non-competitive. Nomina- 
tions may be made by an organization 
or individual and must be made prior 
to September 1. For additional infor- 
mation and a nomination form, write 
the Manager, Youth Activities Depart- 
ment, National Safety Council, 425 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl 


LAST CALL FOR 
FILM CONTEST ENTRIES 


Entries are being received for the 
1961 contest of the National Commit- 
tee on Films for Safety in the fields of 
occupational, home, trafhc and trans- 
portation, and general safety 

This 18th annual competition is for 
motion pictures and soundslide films 
produced or released during 1960 
Deadline for receipt of entries is Feb- 
ruary 27, 1961 

There is no charge for entering the 
contest, nor for awards to winning film 
sponsors. For entry blanks and other 
information, contact Wm. Englander, 
Secretary, National Committee on 
Films for Safety, Sth floor, 425 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Feb. 2-3, Madison, Wis. 

Wisconsin Council of Safety, Inc. 19th 
Annual Mid-Winter Safety Conference 
and Exposition. Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. Contact R. W. Gillette, Wis- 
consin Council of Safety, 454 Washing- 
ton Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 


Mar. 1-2, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Regional Safety & Fire 
Bellevue-Stratford 


27th Annual 
Conference & Exhibit 
Hotel. Contact Harry H 
tive director, Safety Council. Chamber of 


Verdier, execu- 


Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, 121 S$ 
Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


Mar. 2-3, Urbana, III. 


13th Annual Illinois Trathc Engineering 
Conterence For further intormation con- 
tact John E. Baerwald, 404 Civil Engineer- 


ing Hall, Urbana, III 


March 5-7, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Safety Conference and Expo- 
sition. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. Contact 
W. L. Groth, executive director, Southern 
Safety Conference, Inc., P. O. Box 8927, 
Richmond 25, Va 


Mar. 14-15, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

1961 Northeastern Indiana Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 
manager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind 


Mar. 26-29, Houston, Tex. 


22nd Annual Texas Safety Conference 
Highway Safety Con- 


Contact J. O. Musick, 


and Governor's 

ference, Rice Hotel 
general manager, Texas Safety Association, 
In 830 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 


Mar. 28-30, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Eighth Annual Western Safety Congress 
& Exhibits. Ambassador Hotel. Contact 
Joseph M. Kaplan, manager, Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter—NSC, 3388 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


April 3-4, Boston, Mass. 

40th Annual Massachusetts Safety Con- 
Hotel Statler Hilton, 
Sponsored by Massachusetts Safety 


ference and Exhibit 
Boston 
Council, Safety Council of Western Massa- 


chusetts and Worcester County Safety Coun- 
cil. Contact Bert Harmon, manager, 
Massachusetts Safety Council, 54 Doven- 
shire St., Boston 2, Mass. 


April 18-20, Houston, Tex. 

Fifth Annual Industrial Mutual Aid & 
Disaster Control Seminar sponsored by Na- 
tional Institute for Disaster Mobilization 
and Channel Industries Mutual Aid at 
Shamrock-Hilton Hotel. Contact S. A. An 
thony, National Institute for Disaster 
Mobilization, 475 Fifth Ave.. New York 
17, New York 


May 1-3, Syracuse, New York 

Seventh Central New York Safety Con 
ference & Exposition, Hotel Syracuse. Con 
tact Newell ( 
Greater Syracuse Safety Council 
Chamber of Commerce, 351 S. Warren St 


>» New York 


Townsend, manager 


Syracusc 


Syracuse 


May 4-6, Norfolk, Va. 


pied 


th Annual Conference of Virginia 
Safety Association at Hotel Monticello 
Contact Hiram M. Smith, Jr., publicity di- 
rector, Virginia Safety Association, 810 


Mutual Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


May 8-10, Bethlehem, Pa. 

34th Annual Eastern Pennsylvania Safety 
Conference at Hotel Bethlehem. Contact 
Harold A. Seward, secretary-treasurer, Le 
high Valley Safety Council, 602 East 3rd 
St., Bethlehem, Pa 


May 9-11, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

2ist Western New York Safety Con 
ference, Hotel Niagara. Contact Clifford 
H. Seymour, Western New York Safety 
Conference, P. O. Box 315, Niagara Falls 
N. ¥ 


May 10-12, Durham, N. C. 

31st Annual North Carolina Statewide 
Industrial Safety Conference at the Jack 
Tar Durham Hotel. Contact H. S. Baucom, 
director of safety, North Carolina Indus 


trial Commission, Raleigh, N. C 


May 18, Green Bay, Wis. 

33rd Fox River Valley and Lake Shore 
Regional Safety Conference. Contact J. A 
Long, general chairman, Bay West Paper 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
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Latest Traffic Accident Data 


From Page 6 


according to the number of deaths per m$—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


10,000 registered vehicles were: sainetomianrtnniancaal 


Reg. Pop | FIRST 11 MONTHS, 
Rate Rate | 1959 TO 1960 


Group I (Over 1,000,000 Pop.) 
Chicago, Ill. 7 
Detroit, Mich, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Group IT (750,000 to 1,000,000 Pop. 
Houston, Tex, ..... ve tt ~ K6 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.1 10.3 
Washington, D. C...... 3.2 96 
Group III (500,000 to 750,000 Pop. 
Seattle, Wash. . ; iG 8 
Milwaukee, Wis. a, ya 
Buffalo, N. Y..... are 8.8 
Group IV (350,000 to 500,000 Pop. 
Fort Worth, Tex....... 1.9 8.6 
Denver, Colo. . 2.2 124 


| o* | 
Portland, Ore. . Bik 14.6 | mawait “Ss 





haa 


: ’ a = 
abe > V (200,000 to 350,000 Pop.) SN cns~ 0s 0 om nATIONAL 
Provic ence, R. | 0 : 2.6 (777 INCREASE-UNDER 8 ESTIMATE 
bs - a ae a GMB DECREASES OR NO CHANGE 11 MONTHS 
Miami, Fla : ae 9.0 

‘ ? ; SG REPORTS INCOMPLETE LESS THAN 5% + 
Group VI (100,000 to 200,000 Pop. SG 1% 
Topeka, Kan. . 0.6 2.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich... . 0.7 1.8 
> Ja. . 0.8 : 

a ee * MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND CHANGES 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000 Pop. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 0.0 0 


; ; ; ) 
San Mateo, Calif 0.( 0 DEATHS Ne apnea 
White Plains, N. Y.. eat anaes <a — ; = = 


= 5 s > 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000 Pop 1956 1958 1959 | 1960 eee i959 1960 ino | 1060 


Whittier, Calif. ... 0.0 0.0 : ; — 
Plainfield. N 0.0 0.0 January . 2,95 2,709 2,790 2,850 || — 2% .. 2% 0% 
EI 2 N Y J 0 0 February .... 2,652 2,398 2,430 2,380 || —10% — 2% 0% 
Imira, N. ¥.. -» OL 0. March ........ 2,940 2,598 2,860 2,400 || —18% —16% 3% 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000 Pop.) April 2,970 2,595 2,650 2,910 || — D 2% 

Merced, Calif. ... 0.0 0.0 May ..... 3,094 2,937 3,110 3,230 % 1% 
Los Altos, Calif. .. 0.0 0.0 or 3,338 3,078 3,260 3,320 i 07% 
* on ; July . 3 3,098 3,250 3,450 : | 5% 

Longview, Wash. 0.0 0.0 August - 3.5: 3.550 3,510 3.470 : 30%, 
September 3,325 3,360 3,430 . / 2m 2% 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS October 47¢ 3,586 3,440 3,680 y 1 3% 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS November _ 3,603 3,526 3,490 3,420 } — 26 1% 











___PERCENTAGE CHANGES 











1960———= = 1959 11 Months..35,770 33,400 34,150 34,540 
a oe | — December 3,858 3,581 3,650 


Total 39,628 36,981 37,800 


All 1956 and 1958 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. The 1959 
and 1960 figures are National Safety Council estimates. 

The 1960 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 
1959 to 1960 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1959-1960 change in the 
entire country. First reports are preliminary, so revisions are made from time to time 
as later reports are received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 1960 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future 
issues Of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 





*Four Months Moving Average is based on changes between the totals for four 
Ts ae Ee ee! months instead of one month. For example, the November figure shows the change be- 
MILES (miti0oN) tween the totals for August-November 1959 and August-November 1960, etc. Adding 
et gos several months together tends to smooth out single month changes which may be affected 
al et Seal Sa ae el by differences in the number of weekends in a month from one year to the next, random 

IAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC variations, etc. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1960 regis- 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 
Gr p i 000 ,00C 


1. Chicago, Ill 249 
Detroit, Muict l 
Los Angeles alit 344 


Philadelphia Pa 157 


s 


zro 


All cities in this group 
New York, N. Y 633 556 
Group II { t 1,000, 00¢ 


. Houston, Texas 100 75 


© 
M 
’ 
Aer r 
Seattle, Wash 


{;!wauk Ww 
R..4 N\ \ 


( 

San A 
Pittst et 
San Diego, 
New O 


Fort Worth, Texas 
D ri 
Port . 2 
Minnear M 
Oakland, Calif 

ay . : } 

( oO 
Atlanta, Ga 
Louisville, y 

Mer T 


: } i r 
Birmingham, Ala 
P x, A 


K City, M 
Group V 


Providence, R. I 
Ww ta, Kar 
Miami, Fla 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Akron, Ohio 
Dayton, O 
I j oO 


Omaha, Neb 
4 ¢ vag 


T ampa, Fla 
Albuquerque ‘ N 


Hor H 


Topeka, Kan 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Portsmouth, Va 
. Columbus, Ga 
. Springfield, Mass 
Lincoln, Neb 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1959 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Co. 

Cities are ranked by registration death 
rates—from low to high. When two or 
more cities have exactly the same rate, 


1960 1960 
nths Reg. Pop 
9 1958 Rate Rate 


- Berkeley, Calif. 10 

Elizabeth, N. J. 9 
9. Baton Rouge, La. 15 
. Dearborn, Mich. 24 
1. Lansing, Mich. 6 

Trenton, N. J ‘ 8 
3. Torrance, Calif. 5 
4. Evansville, Ind. 

Spokane, Wash. 

. Fresno, Calif. 
7. Erie, Pa. 

Yonkers, N. Y 

Knoxville, Tenn 

. Austin, Texas 

Rockford, Ill. 

Montgomery, Ala 

South Bend, Ind 

Little Rock, Ark. 

eoria, Ill 

Santa Ana, Calif 

Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
. Beaumont, Texas 
. Arlington, Va. 

Pasadena, Cal 


ADDQY & Swe wwWwn ee 


ic 


Kan 
. Youngstown, Ohio 
. Sacramento, Calif. 
. Greensboro, N. C. 
Mict 
illo, Texas 
ra Falls, N 
Nashville, Tenr 
. Worcester, Mass. 
A lle 


iw 


nA— ava 


inn 
LAA RWWW Ne ee 


N= 


Duluth, Minr 
New Haven, Conn 
Lubbock, Texas 
yrt, La 
Conr 


NwR DBAS 
7] 2 
4 


» 


Va 
Anaheim, Calif. 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
. Hammond, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss 
Wichita Falls Texas 
Chattanooga, Tenr 


imo 
a be ot me me 


4 


Group VII ( 
. Schenectady, N. Y 
San Mateo, Calif. 
. White Plains, N. Y 
Medford, Mass. 
University City, Mo 
. Passaic. N. J. 
Colorado Spes., Colo 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Joliet, Ill. 
Lexington. Ky. 
Palo Alto, Calif 
. Tyler, Texas 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Fast Orange, N 
Pueblo, Colo. 
West Covina, Ca 
Meriden, Conn 
. Rome, N. Y 
Bethlehem, Pa 
20. Kenosha, Wis. 
21. Eugene, Ore 
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ranking is by total vehicle registrations— 
from large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1960 compared with 1959, 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
the April 1, 1960 census taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1960 1960 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop 
1960 1959 1958 Rate Rate 


. Billings, Mont. 

3. Wilmington, Del. 

. Decatur, II. 
Evanston, Ill 

26. St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
27. Saginaw, Mich. 
28. Vallejo, Calif. 

. New Rochelle, N. Y 

. Binghamton, N. Y 

. Newton, Mass. 

. Pasadena, Texas 

3. Council Bluffs, Iowa 

. Santa Monica, Calif. 
Euclid, Ohio 

. Warwick, R. I. 

. Alexandria, Va. 

. Rock Island, Ill. 

. Springfield. Ohio 

. Sioux Falls, S. D. 

. Columbia, S. C. 

. Lake Charles, La. 

. Hamilton, Ohio 

. Orlando, Fila. 

. Hayward, Calif. 
Pensacola, Fla 
Springfield, Ill 

. Pawtucket, R. I. 

. Lakewood, Calif. 

. Roanoke, Va. 
Great Falls, Mont 

. San Leandro, Calif. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Reno, Nev 

. Lakewood, Ohio 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fullerton, Calif 

. Aurora, Ill. 
Berwyn, Ill 

. Stamford, Conn. 

. Ease St. Louis, Ill. 

2. Irvington, N. J 

. Muncie, Ind. 
Lynchburg, Va 

. Sioux City, Towa 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 

. Waterloo, Iowa 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Parma, Ohio 

. Lynn, Mass. 

Fort Lauderdale Fla 
Johnstown, Pa 
Reading, Pa. 

. Royal Oak, Mich. 

. Abilene, Texas 
Terre Haute, Ind 
All cities in this gron Pp 

. West Allis, Wis. 3 
Oak Park, Ill 
W. Palm Beach, Fla 
Midland, Texas 

. Davenport, Iowa 
Lorain, Ohio 
Odessa, Texas 

. Chicopee, Mass. 
Portland, Maine 

. Roseville, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich 
Racine, Wis 
Alameda, 

. Tuscaloosa, 
Huntington, W 
Bay City, Mick 

. St. Joseph, Mo 
Asheville, N. ¢ 
Lancaster, Pa 
Waukegan, Ill 

. Burbank, Calif. 

Ann Arbor, Mic 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Waltham, Mass 
West Hartford, Conn 
Bayonne, N. J 
Pontiac, Mich 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY 





1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 1960 
Eleven onthe Reg. Pop Eleven Months Reg. Pop Eleven Months Reg. Pop 
1960 1959 1958 Rate Rez 1960 1959 1958 Rate Rate 1960 19 1958 Rate Rate 


Elyria, Ohio 
Moline, III. 
Enid, Okla 
Modesto, ¢ alif 
Champaign 
Muskogee, 
Orange 

St. Louis 

St. Cloud, 
Belltachatn 
Petersburg, 

. Calumet City, 

7. Tallahassee, Fla 
Coral Gables, Fla 
Big Spring, Texas 
Wyoming, ‘Mich. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
East Hartford, Conn. 
West Haven, Conn 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Concord, N. H 
Manchester, Conn. 
Janesville, Wis 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Pine ag Ark 
Norwich, Conn 
Port Huron, Mich 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Elgin, Ill 
Westminster, Calif. 


10.¢ 
16.2 
11.2 
14 
& 
11. 
1? 
1¢ 
9 


1? 


. Durham, N. C. : : Jackson, Tenn 
Arlington, Mass 2 3 . Monrovia, Calif. 
Augusta, Ga 2 . South Euclid, Ohio 
Compton, Calif 2 2.2 Westfield, N. J. 
Dubuque, Iowa 2 . Baldwin vom. Calif. 
Manchester, N. H 2 Kingston, N 
Warren, Ohio : ) . Grand Island, Neb. 
Riverside, Calif 2 2 3. Columbia, Mo. 
Macon, 'Ga 2 4 2 4. Mason City, lowa 
Lawton, Okla a. 2 . Anderson, Ind. 
Livonia, Mich. Mansfield, Ohio 
Brockton, Mass. Bangor, Maine 
Miami Beach, Fla Austin, Minn 
Lincoln Park, Mich Hackensack, N. 
New Britain, Conn Kearny, N. J. 
. San Bernardino, Calif. Richfield, Minn. 
Kalamazoo, Mich Birmingham, Mich 
Hampton, Va. Lawrence, Kan 
Pomona, Calif Port Chester, N. Y 
Covington, Ky Redlands, Calif 
Raleigh, N. ¢ Provo, Utah 
East Chicago, Ind . Watertown, Mass. 
Charleston, S. ¢ Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Norwalk, Conn Burlington, N. C. 
Stockton, Calif Ames, lowa 
Kettering, Ohio Webster Groves, Mo 
. Charleston, W. Va Lewiston, Maine 
Wauwatosa, Wis Fairmont, W. Va 
Springfield, Mo Hutchinson, Kan 
Santa Barbara, Calit Denton, Texas 
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Waco, Texas 
. Warren, Mich. 
Gadsden, Ala 
Greenville, S. (¢ 
Ogden, Utah 
Brookline, Mass 
Las Vegas, Nev 
Santa Clara, Calif 
. Greenwich, Conn. 
Atlantic City, N. J 
High Point, N. ¢ 
Bloomington, Minn 


Group VIII (25,000 to 


. Whittier, Calif. 0 
Plainfield, N. J. 0 
. Elmira, N. Y. 0 
Highland Park, Mich. 0 
Boulder, Colo. 0 
. Eau Claire, Wis. 0 
. Granite City, Ul. 0 
. Greeley, Colo. 0 
9. Galesburg, III. 0 
Ferndale, Mich. 0 
Sandusky, Ohio 0 
Manhattan Bch., Calif. 0 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 0 
Findlay, Ohio 0 
. Fair Lawn, N. J. 0 
. Rock Hill, S. C. 0 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 0 
Park Ridge, Ill ( 
Steubenville, Ohio 0 
Lockport, N. Y ( 
Edina, Minn ( 
Minot, N. D. 0 
Mt. Clemens, Mich 
Norman, Okla. 0 
Bartlesville, Okla 0 
Middletown, Conn. 0 
. Sherman, Texas 0 
8. El Cerrito, Calif ( 
29. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 0 
. Wilmette, Ill. 0 
Maple Heights. Ohio 0 
East Lansing, Mich. 0 
Park Forest, Ill 0 
Belmont, Mass. 
Lackawanna, N. Y 
Enfield, Conn 
Redwood City, Calit 
Vancouver, Was! 
. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Casper, Wyo 
Appleton, Wis. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Salina, Kan. 
Newark, Ohio 
Easton, Pa 
Gainesville, Fla 
Newburgh, N. ¥ 
Fargo, D 
Englewood, Colo 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Montebello, Calif. 
Bloomington, Ind 
Torrington, Conn. 
Rome, Ga 
Mountain View, Calif 
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Wallingford, Conn. 
Urbana, Ill 


Madison Heths., Mich. 
- Quincy, 


Rapid City, S. D. 
Cranford, N. J 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Yakima, Wash 
Danville, Va 
Beloit. Wis 
Des Plaines, Ill. 
Barberton, Ohio 
Boise, Idaho 
Wausau, Wis 
Linden, N. J 
Groton, Conn 
Clearwater, Fla 
Fairfield, Conn. 


. West Orange, N. J. 


La Mesa, Calif. 
Bloomington, Ill 
Everett, Wash. 
Burlington 
Salinas, Cz 
Lafayette 
Muskegon, 
Needham, Mass. 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Oak Park, Mich 
Allen Park, Mich. 


. Garland, Texas 


Owensboro, Ky 
Manitowoc, Wis 
Teaneck, N. J 


. Ontario, Calif: 


La Crosse, Wis 
Bristol, Conn 
Hagerstown, Md 
Richmond, Ind 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Rahway, N. J 
Rochester 
Cuyahoga F 
Wyandotte, 

All cities 

Aurora, Col 
Danbury, Co 


. Carlsbad, N. 


rlineton, Vt 
Garfield Hghts Ol 
Brownsville, Texas 
Hollywood, Fla. 
Sheb ygan, Wis 

reeport, III 
Str itt ord, Conn 
Amsterdam, ~.. ¥ 
East Detroit, Mich 
Hamden, Conn. 
Grand Forks, 
Ventura, Calif 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Mesa, Ariz. 
North Miami, Fla 
East Cleveland, O} 


j 
lll 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
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Middletown, Ohi 


Hazel Park 
Alton, Ill 


Watertown, 
Oxnard, Calif 


Iowa City 
Oceanside, 


4 

f 
New London, Conr 
Temple, Texas 


Leominster 


Chula Vista, Calit 
National City, Calit 


Fitchburg, 
Santa Fe 


Hamtramck, 
Michigan City, Ind 
Milford, Conn 

Ill 


Elmhurst, 
Mishawaka 


Shaker Heights, Ohi 
Chicago Heights, IIl 
Revere, Mass 
Highland Park, IIl 


So Nhbeld, 
Fremont, ( 


Group 


N. M 


Mich 
N. Y 
lowé 


Cali 


Mass 


Mass 


Mich 


Ind 
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alif 
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IX 


Merced, Calif. 


Los Altos, 
Loneview, 


Calif 


Wash 


New Kensington, Pa. 
Lake Worth, Fla. 


Butler, Pa. 
Endicott N 


Covina, Cal 
Annapolis, 
Great Bend 
Lombard, 
Salisbury, 


Yy 

if 

Md. 
Kar 


N: ¢ 


Pittsburg, Kan. 


Muscatine, 


Traverse City Mi cl 


Westport, 


Conn. 


Muskegon Hts., Mich. 
So. St. Paul, Minn. 
Hibbing, Minn 
Richland 


Wash 


I Kan 
Niles, Mich. 
Marietta, Ohio 


Albert Lea, 
Ww ooster, Oh 
Minn. 


Moorhead, 
Streator 
Shorewood 


Minn. 


10 


Wis 


Ashland, Ohio 


Kennewick, 
Statesville 
Valparaiso, 


El Dorado, 


Ww = 


lad. 
Kan. 


Arkansas City, Kan 


Escondido, 
Evergreen 


Calif. 


Park, I 


Pasco, Wash. 


McAlester, 


Calif. 
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1960 1960 1960 1960 
Eleven Months Reg. Pop Eleven Months Reg. Pop. 
1960 1959 1958 Rate Rate 1960 1959 1958 Rate Rate 


0 
0 
0 


39. Massena, N. ¥ ‘ ‘ . Charles City, lowa 0 0.0 0.0 3. Meadville, Pa. 1 
Tracy, Calit ( 2. Fairfield, Calif 0.0 0.0 Coffeyville, Kan. 1 
Owat a, Miner ) 3. Menominee, 0.0 0.0 25. Johnson City, N. Y l 
Faribault, Minn. J J Grosse Pte. Pk., Mi ) ) 0.0 0.0 26. Chico, Calif l 
Glenview, Ill. . ‘ Swampscott, ‘ ) 0.0 0.0 . Xenia, Ohio 1 
Vernon, Conn. ‘ ’ ». Covington, Va 0.0 0.0 28. Fairborn, Ohio 1 
Fergu s Aint ( Los Alamos, N. M. 0.0 0.0 2 Connersville, Ind. 1 
Astoria, Ore. ‘ x Moscow, Idaho ) 0.0 0.0 30. Huntington, Ind 1 

Winfield, Kan J ‘ 9. Bellaire, Ohio ) 0. 41. Snyder, Texas 1 

ent N. ¥ . Stonington, Conn. 2 x 0.0 32. Elmwood Park, Ill l 

State (¢ ege, Pa ( ( Webster, Mass 0.0 33. Pittsburg, Calit 1 

Mamaroneck, N. ¥ . 0 ». Fairtield, Ala ) 0.0 34. Caldwell, Idaho 1 

Waynesboro, Va / 0 . Watertown. Conn. 0 0.0 35. So. Milwaukee, Wis. 1 

Hawthorne, N. J . . . Mercedes, Texas ¥ 0.0 3 New Bern, N. (€ 1 

Moses Lak Was l ) Donora, a 0.0 3 Mt. Vernon, Ill l 

Albany, Calif . . . Medford, Ore. ; 4.5 . Peru, Ind. 1 

Lamesa, Texas ‘ Lodi, Calit l .8 4.9 Brainerd, Minn l 

Canton, Il , . 8. Benton Harbor, Mict 7 Newton, Kan l 

Beaver Dam, Wis ‘ ‘ Pampa, Texas 4.4 . Marquette, Mich. l 

Mitc S. Ypsilanti, Mich 2 2. Antioch, Calif l 

Or l ( 101. Corvallis, Ore 3. Villa Park, Ill l 
l 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
l 
1 
l 
l 


NRE NMNRRE Nhe 


ww Aw 


5 
5 
Ga 2.2 ‘ 
Winnetka, Ill : Manhattan, Ka 4 Collingswood, N. J 
Menast i . Tiffin, Ohio 1 P $; Fostoria, Ohio 
5 
5 


Me S Wis oO. ( 
N. College Hill, Ohio Wheaton, Ill 4 . Stevens Point, Wis. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mict l Uniontown, P 
A Mx l . Borger, Texas 
\ Wert, O . Ortawa, Ill. 
Belletonta O . Jeffersonville, Ind 
Elizabeth City, N. ¢ : Fremont, Ohio 
Bowling Green, Ohio t . . Wayne, Mich. 

tht au Aberdeen, S. D 

Ok Denison, Texas 
M . Sedalia, Mo. 

H N. ¥ Morristown J 
Grosse Pt. W Plainview, Texas 
Du Bois, Pa Brownwood, Texas 
Bay Villag . Glendora, Calif. 
Cud Ww ( Texarkana, Ark 
M : t I ( Cape Girardea M 
Pacific ¢ Calit . Colton, Calif. 
Bel 't Nbrs.. M Renton, Wash 
University Hgts., Ohio | So. Portland, M 


Redding, Calif 


La Grange, Ill 

’ . Alpena, Mich. 

$. . De Kalb, Iil. 

6.2 . Vernon, Texas 
Highland Pk., Texas 
Prescott, Ariz 
Wisconsin Rpds., Wis 

. Dalles, Ore. 

Port Angeles, Wash 
Garden City, Kan 

. Shelton, Conn. 
Hanford, Calif 

. North Adams, Mass. 

. South Orange, N. 
Ansonia, Conn 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Marshfield, Wis 1 
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l 
1 
l 
1 
l 
l 
l 
1 
l 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
! 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. rest of the year. U. S. population rate is based on July 1, 1960 
population estimate; state population rates are based on April 1, 


All figures are preliminary. To insccs proper comparisons, sau i J a : 
1960 census, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


1959 and 1958 figures cover the same reporting period as those 
for 1960. States shown in heavy type have improved in 1960 compared 
Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- with 1959, or showed no change. 

nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal miles of travel. 

pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number (Figures in parenthesis following the 1960 mileage rate indi- 
f deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly cate the number of months for which the mileage rate is 
average of deaths will remain at the present average for the calculated for each state.) 





% Change 7 ; 3 Ch 

Deaths 1959 1958 1960 1960 Deaths 1559 E95 
Months _ Identical Periods to Pop. Mile. Months Identical Periods to 
Reported 1960 1959 1958 1960 Rate Rate Reported 1960 1959 1958 1960 














. a] 
re 1,835 1,986 1,895 
1.084 1.064 67 
143 158 145 
1,651 1,630 
576 614 
427 400 
1,496 1,512 
82 67 
597 $4? 
200 225 
674 656 
2,192 
185 174 
79 73 
755 
485 
374 


155 


> bm 


in hYYS@ 
LOR RY DWH 


IR ARAYY RY 


33% 
O% 


Of 


CANADIAN PROVING 
( »09 147 1 22% 
9 226 192 5% 

10 125 99 21% 

10 949 903 2% 

10 138 111 9% 


thar Se 
han ‘ 


ommonwealth of Puerto Rico 


‘irgin Islands 


Traffic Safety 








1960 1960 
Eleven pager Reg. Pop 
1960 19 1958 Rate Rate 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES 
BY STATES 1960 and 1959 


Forty-five states and the District of The question of what injuries are 
Columbia have reported their death being reported applies with equal force 
and injury experience for one to ten to the per cent change in injuries from 
months of 1960. 1959 to 1960. Any tightening up of 
police administration, any emphasis on 

‘get all the injuries” is almost certain 
to bring about an increase in reported 
injuries, but probably only in minor 
ones. Similarly, instructions to “skip 
the scratches” probably would result in 
. Cadillac, Mich Differences in the ratio of injuries a decrease in recorded cases in many 
. Bemidji, Minn. to deaths probably reflect primarily states. Introduction of financial respon- 
t Gieaoaburye ee ae differences in the extent to which all sibility laws has been observed to 
; a a ~~ 4 injuries are reported. Other factors are increase reported injuries sharply. 
. Owosso, Mich > 0 ? undoubtedly involved, such as: (1) a Even the public's increased claims- 
eg cag gel few states omit some or all of the consciousness is regarded by many 

Scamaoe Bites ) c's injuries in urban accidents; (2) there people as an element in the growing 
. Holland, Mich. ; é are large differences between states in number of injuries reported. With 

Floral Park, N. Y ; rt 12 the proportion of travel which is in such factors operating to destroy com- 

po lag WE , i " urban area (the injury-death ratio for parability, indicated changes in the 

Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 1 ( urban accidents is about four times the number of injuries should not be 

La Salle, Ill 1 ‘ ratio for rural accidents) considered as reliable 

Ponca City, Okla 1 ) 1 

Greenville, Texas 
. Augusta, Maine 
Hillside, N. J 


. Coronado, Calif. 1 1 
Florence, S. C. 2 1 
Atchison, Kan 1 1 
All cities in this group I 
La Porte, Ind ? l 
Martinsburg, ‘;. wa l 
Hopewell, Va. 1 

. Conneaut, Ohio l 
Adrian, Mich l 
North Olmsted, Ohio l ; 
Seaside, XK alit The table below shows all of the 

ro hed lal id injury data reported by each state, but 

little information is available on pre- 
: cisely what injuries are included in 
1 
1 
l 
? 


each state’s tabulation 


Marinette, Wis. 
Red Wing, Minn 
Winchester, Conn 

- River Forest, Ill. 

. River Rouge, Mich. 
East Haven, Conn 


% Change 1960 


boa 2. é Ratio of 
Berkley, Mich ? ? ) ‘ Months Deachst? Injuriest¥ 1959 to 1960 Injuries to 
Stillwater, ae ‘ y. 4 Reported 1960 1959 1960 1959 Deaths Injuries Deaths 
Oswego, j ’ ri 


. Woodland, Calif. : ° TOTAI 
: ey ae us 


Sterling, I 
Greenwood, Miss 1 , Ala 
Niles, Ohio a ‘ Ariz 
Defiance, Ohio ) l Ark. 
East Moline, Ill ? ( 2.7 1 Calif 
- Killingly, Conn. : ; Colo 
Brookfield, Ill 2 1 2 Conn 
Bristol, Va l Del 
Livermore, Calif D. of 
Naugatuck, Conn. Fla 
Napa, Calif Ga 
. San Fernando, Calif. 
Norfolk, Neb 
Wethersfield, Conn 
Rocky River, Ohio 
Boone, Iowa 
Fort Myers, Fla 
Branford, Conn 
Lexington, N. € 
Monterey, Calif 
St Joseph, Mich 
Escanaba, Mich 
Gardner, Mass 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Sumter, S. C 
Bell, Calif 
Southington, Conn 
Ocala, Fla 
Dover, Ohio 
Circleville, Ohto 
Tempe, Ariz 
Homewood, Ala 
Cambridge, Md 
Windham, Conn 
Two Rivers, Wis 
Henderson, N. (¢ 
Ecorse, Mich 
Santa Paula, Calif 
Fort Thomas, Ky 
Westlake, Ohio 
Monroe, N. € 
Mansfield, Conn 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Monroe, Mich 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Logan, Utah 
Watertown, Wis 
Rye, N. Y. 
Griffin, Ga 
Beacon, N. Y 
Brawley, Calif 
Ashland, Wis 
Windsor, Conn 
La Grange Park, Ill 
Milford, Mass 1 0 +Rural injuries only 
Lufkin, Texas i $ ‘ 2 +tAll figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 1959 figures cover the same 
Rolling Meadows, Ill. 2 ( - reporting period as those tor 1960. 
Yuma, Ariz P ‘a 
North Chicago, Ill ? > 2 Less than .5%. 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 6 ) 8 ‘ **Death and injury totals cover reports for all months indicated in this column. 
Reidsville, N ; 5.8 #Death totals and changes differ from national figures because those shown here are based 
oe } onn ae . a on the states and months for which injury data are reported. 
ee ee ; : tCommonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
CANADIAN CITIES {Virgin Islands 
Toronto, Ont 104 89 
Hamilton, Ont. 19 1¢ 
London, Ont. g 9 
Montreal, Que 119 120 
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PLAQUES ¢ TROPHIES 
EMBLEMS 
INCENTIVE AWARDS 


SS-10 


TWO TONE Jewelers Bronze Etching with 
"Shield of Scfety’’ in Bronze and Enameled 
Green. Genuine Walnut Shield—10''x10'/2"'. 
SS-10 AWARD OF MERIT 
SS-11 PLAIN RIBBON 
SS-12 AWARD OF 


HONOR 
SS-13 PLAIN RIBBON — 
NO SHIEL 


$10.95 
EACH 


SAFE 
DRIVER 
AWARD 


Sunray (gold 
color) figure 
and plate. 
Genuine walnut 
base. Enamel 
"SAFETY" em- 
blem. Ht. 6°". 


$6.35 


Gold Plate 
Sterling Silver 
TC 
nosoves a a 
Set with synthetic Sapphires, Rubies, Em- 
eraids, White Sapphires ot $1.75 each 
additional. 


1933 
SERIES 


Available in 
over 40 Stock 
Titles. 1%" 
diam., hard 
glazed enamel, 
gold plated pin 
and safety lock 
catch. $10.50 

© doz. (plus 
‘ed. Tax). 


Write for complete catalog and ‘'SHIELD 
OF SAFETY" circular. 


WILLIAMS JEWELRY & MFG. CO. 


DEPT. TS-2, 10 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. CEntral 6-5018 








Circle Item No. |l—Reader Service Card 





Safety Library 
From Page 4 


How to Take the Chill Out of Winter 
Driving. A. H. Easton. American Youth. 
November-December, 1960, p. 10-12. 

It's Time to Winterize Your Driving. 
Supervisory Management. November, 1960, 
p. 46-49 

Joe Jekyll and Driver Hyde. C. Hess 
The California Highway Patrolman. No- 
vember, 1960, p. 19+ 

Map Drive to Meet Holiday Hazards 
Chicago Trafic Safety Review. October, 
1960, p. 2-4. 

Medical Exams for Learners in Penn- 
sylvania. Traffic Digest and Review. No- 
vember, 1960, p. 11 

Only The Fit May Drive. Pennsylvania 
Has So Decreed in a Pioneering Program 
of Driver Re-examination. Journal of Amer- 
ican Insurance. November, 1960, p. 13-15. 

Operations Analysis of Trafhc Safety 
Part IV: Proposed Fundamental Research 
on Driver’ Behavior. Fletcher N. Platt. In- 
ternational Road Safety and Traffic Review. 
Autumn, 1960. p. 37-41. (This proposed 
research differs from others in several ways 
it will study traffic safety without direct 
reference to accidents or resulting casual- 
ties, and will study the driver, vehicle, and 
environmental relationships simultaneously 
rather than as single components of the 
overall problem. 

Stop Driving Us Crazy, A Picture Fea- 
ture. ONE (for Lutheran Youth). Decem- 
ber, 1960, p. 31-33. 

Traffic training calendar for January-Feb- 
ruary, 1961. Traffic Digest and Review, No- 
vember, 1960, p. 11 

Winterize Your Car and Your Driv- 
ing, Too. George T. Viverette. American 
Motorist. November, 1960, p. 7 


Highways 

The Big Road Test. Kermit B. Rykken 
American Motorist. November, 1960, p. 9 
(American Association of State Highway 
Officials Road Test.) 

Giant Culvert Takes Local Traffic Under 
I’ Road. Roads and Streets. November, 
1960, p. 60-617 

The Litterbug: Who He Is and What He 
Costs. Better Roads. November, 1960, p 
13-14, 30-31 

The London-Birmingham Motorway Eco- 
nomic and Traffic Studies. William Glan- 
ville. 1960. The Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers, Great George Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 1, England 

New Road Research Facilities in Britain 
International Road Safety and Traffic Re- 
view. Autumn, 1960, p. 28 

Road edge-lining gains; R. R. Crossing 
Accidents Bad! American Motorist. No- 
vember, 1960, p. 13 

Turnpike Maintenance. C. H. Lang 
American Road Builder. November, 1960 
p. 4-7 


Youth Activities 


Dell High School Gets Safety Award 
The Journal of Arkansas Education. No- 
vember, 1960, p. 19 


National Student Safety Association Held 


Traffic Safety Conference at Eastern Mich- 
igan University Education Summary. No- 
vember 12, 1960, p. 7. 
Transportation 

Federal Transportation Policy and Pro- 
gram. U.S. Department of Commerce 


March, 1960, 32p. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Price 20¢ 


Traffic Law 

Modern Trafic Law. John E. Sheehy 
186p. No date. Massachusetts Safety Coun- 
cil, 54 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Massa- 
chusetts. Price $3.50 


Traffic Control 

Design of Signal Systems by Graphical 
Solutions. B. M. Davidson. Traffic Engt- 
neering. November, 1960, p. 32-35, 38. 

Directing Vehicle Movements. A man- 
ual describing procedures for expediting the 
flow of trathc through intersections. By The 
Traffic Institute Staff. Traffic Digest and 
Review. November, 1960, p. 15-19, 24-32 
(Available from the Traffic Institute, 1804 
Hinman Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 45¢ each.) 


How Jamestown Keeps Trafic Moving in 
Winter. Street Engineering. November, 
1960, p. 19-21, 31 

ITE Session Reviews Changes in Tratfhic 
Control Manual. Street Engineering. No- 
vember, 1960, p. 11-13 

Many revisions in manual on_ Traffic 
Control Devices. Roads and Streets. No- 
vember, 1960, p. 59+ 

New Provisions Governing Road Traffic 
and Road Signs and Signals. International 
Road Safety and Traffic Review. Autumn, 
1960, p. 29-30 

Parking control in Burbank, California 
Traffic Digest and Review. November, 1960, 
p. 20-21. (Consolidation of responsibility 
under the police department.) 

Speedway traffic control. Robert V. Hud- 
son. Trafic Digest and Review. November, 
1960, p. 12-14. (The Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway race.) 

Television Helps See Pedestrians Across 
Bridges. Street Engineering. November, 
1960, p. 16 and 38 


Speed 

Drivers Don't Believe In Speed Signs 
Better Roads. November, 1960, p. 20 

Establish Minimum Speed Limits? Better 
Roads. October, 1960, p. 23-26-27. (Forum) 
(Discussion on how slow-moving motor 
vehicles contribute to accidents.) 

Post Fixed Minimum Speed Limits? 
(Forum) Better Roads. November, 1960 
p. 17-18, 28-29. 


Research 

Urban Traffic Problems Given High Re- 
search Priority. Street Engineering. October, 
1960, p. 22-23. (A special committee of 
the Highway Research Board turned in re 
port calling attention to problems which 
must be solved if city engineers are to cope 
with the flood of vehicles anticipated dur- 
ing this decade. High on the list are 
studies to solve long-standing traffic prob 
lems, using new driver and traffic flow 
simulators, electronics, computers, and other 
modern devices.) 


Police 
A Decade of Police Traffic Supervision 
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Trafic Digest and Review. November, 1960, 
p. 6-107 

Patrolmen Become Radio Commentators 
Val Leksan. The California Highway Pa 
trolman. November, 1960, p. 157+ 


Planning 

A Guide for Planning Wyoming High 
Automotive Safety Foundation in 
cooperation with the Wyoming Highway 
Department and Counties and Cities. 1960 
84p. plus tables. Four unnumbered pages 

Traffic and Street Planning for a Fast 
Growing City. William G. Ealy. Street 
Engineering. November, 1960, p. 22-24, 
30-31. (Tucson's planning spurred by use 
of the NSC Annual Traffic Inventory.) 


Motor Vehicles 

Definition of ‘““Compact’’ Car Developed 
by Bureau of Public Roads. Bulletin 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad 
September, 1960, p. 3 

Fleet Owner, November 
(Special Report.) 
Is Your Car? George T. Vi 
Motorist. September 


ways 


American 
mintstrators 
Fleet Insurance 
1960, p. 81-88 
How 
verette 
1960, p 
ICC Revises Lighting 
mercial Vehicle Safety. Flees 
vember, 1960. p. 96-97 


Safe 
American 
9-10 

Regs tor Com 
Owner No 


Management's Responsibilities in Reduc 
ing Cab Accidents. Jim R. Thrush. Taxi 
cat Industry Auto Rental Neu November 
1960, p. 12-13 


Preview of the 1961 cars. Consumer 
Bulletin. December, 1960, p. 6-11. 

Taxi Fleet Owners See, Hear What's New 
in Industry: NATO 44th Convention Re- 
port. Taxicab Industry/ Auto Rental News 
November, 1960, p. 10-11 

These Trucks Go 22 Hours a Day Safely 
Commercial Car Journal. October, 1960 
p. 99 and 210 

Vehicle Aspects of the Highway Safety 
Problem. K. A. Stonex. 1960, 20p. General 
Motors Corporation, Proving Ground Sec 
tion, Melford, Michigan. (Presented 14th 
Annual Virginia Highway Conference, Vir 
ginia Military Institute, Lexington, Vir 
ginia. ) 

Vermont Inspects All 
Annually. Bulletin American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators. September 
1960, p. 12 

What Bus Tire Skid Tests Reveal 
Wet Weather Stop-Ability. Fleez 
p. 103-106 


Vehicles Semi 


About 


Owner 


License Plates 

The Functions and Design of Motor Ve 
hicle License Plates. John E. Baerwald 
Delbert F. Karmeier, and C. Gordon Her 
rington. University of Illinois, Office of 
Publications 49 Administration Bldg 
(West), Urbana, Illinois. (Engineering Ex 
periment Station Bulletin No. 457.) 

Illinois Adopts New License Plate Nun 
bering Procedures Bulletin Amertcan A 
ciation f Motor Vel 1d ministrator 
September, 1960, p. 1 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
MENTIONED 


AAMVA Bulletin 
504 Hill Bldg 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


The American City 
470 Fourth Ave 


New York 16, N. Y 


American Motorist 
18 Carlisle St 
Gettysburg, Pa 


The American Road Builder 
World Center Bldg 
918 16th St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. 


Ame rICAN Y< uit 
General Motors Bldg 
Detroit 2, Mich 


{utomotive Neu 
Slocum Publishing Co 
2666 Penobscot Bldg 


Detroit 26, Mich 


ile Road 

A. Perrin 

173 W. Madison St 
( hicago Ill 


litornia Hieht 
1213 H St 
Sacramente 
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KOR EAPE 


Now, for the first time, a complete driver 
education teaching unit is available to 
educators and safety 
driver training 
the “Seeing Habits for Expert Driving.” packet 
consists of a 58-frame, 35mm color slide film: 


a 27-page instructor's guide booklet: and a 


THE AMERICAN ROAL EARBORN 


Slide Film Packet for Fleet Operations, Educational Institutions 


NG HABITS 
T DRIVING” 


66C VY T.VE,. 
4) 
SHH 


22-minute. 33 
fleet Packets are 
organizations, 
program. 


100). Order 


MICHIGAN 


priced at $5.75 ea., 


shipping and handling charges. 


from 


pany. P.O. Box | 


rpm record keyed to the film. 


including 


Extra guide 


booklets at $.15 ea. ($.10 ea. in quantities over 


Traffic Safety & Highway 


Improvement Department. Ford Motor Com- 


556. Dearborn. Michigan. 


Go 
w/b Ford + Falcon +» Thunderbird » Comet + Mercury «+ Lincoln Continental 
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News from Capitol Hill 


From Page 17 


used, workmen's compensation facts 
can, however, often prove a great stim- 
ulus to many a federal accident pre- 
vention program.” 


National Health Survey 


In its continuing reports on the 
National Health Survey, the U. S. 
Public Health Survey's analysis of 
acute conditions,” including injuries, 
disclosed that in terms of geographic 
distribution: (1) the incidence of in- 
juries was highest in the farm popula- 
tion with 32.6 days of disability per 
year for rural farm residents, 29.3 for 
rural non-farm, and 28.0 for urban; 
and (2) injuries were the second most 
common condition category in 
all regions of the country except the 


acute 


northeast. The survey also showed that 
the highest incidence of injuries to 


schoolage children was in July-August- 


September of the year, when children 
are not attending school. 


Public Health Service Report 


The U. S. Public Health Service re- 
ceived an extensive report, “The Role 
of Human Factors in Accident Preven- 
tion,” prepared by private experts as 
a guide for future work under the 
PHS Accident Prevention Program. 
Directed toward research needs and 
findings, the report deals with behavi- 
oral, physiological and pathological 
characteristics. Some of its conclusions 
are: 1) “the over-all accident rate is 
in some degree unacceptable to the 
people of the United States”; 2) there 
should be a comprehensive study of 
the national philosophy of safety, in 
terms of the criterion of acceptable 
levels of safety; 3) a carefully planned, 
long range program ts necessary to at- 
tack the basic problems of accident 
prevention; 4) training in the devel- 
opment of proper attitudes toward 
safety should begin in childhood; 5) 


UP TO 31 DAYS RECORDING 
on a single “‘strip’’ chart 





gas, oil and tires. . 





EEE ————————E 


(Recording on chart “tells all’) 


new Ac? TACHOGRAPH 


graphically records truck operation 


Mounted on the dash of a truck, this new type of recording speedometer 
permanently records vehicle operation up to 31 days on a single “strip” 
chart... graphic recording on chart indicates time truck engine started, 
time engine idled, starts, stops, speeds and distances traveled 


Information recorded on chart helps you plan better routing, control speed, 
and lower operating costs by encouraging safer driving and savings in time, 
. For details, mail the coupon. 


ae o—eTe or ET ae eS eee oe 
Wasner Electric Corporation 





6467 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 33, MO., U.S.A. 
Send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 


Nome 


Compony- 


Address 


City & Stote 


We opercte____ 
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an urgent need exists for a job analysis 
of “the driving task,” as a basis for 
more effective driver training; 6) phy- 
sicians should accept greater responsi- 
bility in accident prevention programs 
especially in the home; 7) “new knowl- 
edge must be developed as a basis for 
further effective measures to supple 
ment current programs of industry, 
public transportation, and the broad 
program of the National Safety Coun- 
cil”; 8) “training is consistently dem- 
onstrated to be an effective means of 
reducing accidents’; 9) “individuals 
who have repeated accidents tend to 
have difficulties in other social and 
personal aspects of their lives,’ and 
10) “industrial accidents have reached 
a virtual plateau and a different ap- 
proach will have to be made if a 
further rate of reduction is to be 
achieved.” 

In terms of research needs, the re 
port recommended major emphasis in 
four areas: 1) the interaction of phy- 
sical, mental, and emotional conditions 
and accidents; 2) the development 
and improvement of attitude toward 
safety; 3) effective methods of com- 
municating accident prevention infor 
mation to specific groups and seg 
ments of the population, and 4) the 
development and introduction of broad 
training programs. 

Among the report's findings on the 
basis of existing data are the follow 
ing: 1) “there is no conclusive experi 
mental evidence of the absolute or 
relative effectiveness of various meas 
ures and programs for changing atti- 
tudes toward safety” ; 2) ‘‘little progress 
has been made” in relating physical 
fitness and physiological characteris- 
tics to specific types of accidents; 3) 
“selection techniques dev eloped for the 
purpose of reducing accidents are gen 
erally not effective because most meas 
ures bear at best only a gross relation 
ship with accidents’; 4) “supervision, 
especially as related to the highway, ts 
more often concerned with the en 
forcement of safety rules than the de 
velopment of proper attitudes toward 
safety’; 5) “large amounts of money 
and effort are expended in programs 
whose purpose ts to persuade people 
to act more safely . . . Their effective- 
ness is simply not known,” and 6) “in 
spite of the large expenditure in this 
type of activity [posters, pamphlets, 
lectures and films}, there is no con 
clusive experimental evidence of its 


lasting effect." @ 
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NEW... SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Distress Flares 


Although designed 
and manufactured pri- 
marily for use on boats, 
these flares would be an 
excellent addition to the 
emergency kit of any car 
or truck. These hand- 

held flares are self-igniting and cannot be extinguished by 
wind or rain, each flare producing a brilliant red light 
visible for miles for 10 minutes. Distributed in a kit of 
three flares, a compact package 91/,” long, and weighing 
less than a pound. Just right for convenient storage. Each 
flare is individually sealed in plastic, and the kit is further 
wrapped in a transparent waterproof bag. 


Ferrell Manufacturing Co., Groton, N. Y. (Item 41) 


Emergency 
Warning Light 


This 360° warning light, by 
the rapid simultaneous flash- 
ing of front and rear lights 
alternating with the flashing 
of lights to the sides, is said 
to be visible for over a mile 
The lamps are made of rust- 
proof die-cast and finished in 
chrome-plate. The steel base 
ts finished in neutral baked 

gray enamel, and is mounted with a single toggle bolt from 
either inside or outside of the vehicle, on a shock-resistant 
rubber pad. The alternating flasher operates magnetically, 
75 flashes per minute. No lubrication or upkeep required, 
no expensive motor to burn out and replace. 


Yankee Metal Products Corp., 25 Grand Street, 
Norwalk, Conn. (Item 42) 


Flexible Traffic Marker 


Available for traffic control on highways, plant sites, 
parking areas, and construction jobs, this traffic marker is 
made from a brilliant yellow synthetic rubber and can be 
run over repeatedly without damage to the flexible tube. 
The markers are also said to retain toughness and resiliency 
Readily adhered to pavement and 
easily dismounted and moved. The base plates are inex- 
pensive and can be left in position on the pavement without 
danger of damage to tires. The body of the marker is a 
16-inch tube, 21/) inches in diameter, mounted on a metal 
disk base. The base is affixed firmly to the pavement with 
mastic or egoxy compounds, An alternative installation 
for use only on concrete pavement features a power-driven 


over long wear life 


anchoring stud to which the tube can be attached. On dirt 
roads, the marker can be mounted on a stake driven flush 
with the road surface. 


Nationwide Traffic Engineering Co., Inc., 2535 
Mount Carmel Ave., Glenside, Pa. (Item 43) 


Educational Traffic Signal 


The latest advance in safety visual 
aids; a small, portable traffic signal. 
Designed to fill a gap in the safety 
education field, Schoolite 1s versa- 
tile, compact, and easy to operate. 
Light-weight and self-contained, it 
can be used indoors or out by 
plugging it into a 115V receptacle 
or an automobile cigarette lighter 
receptacle. The standard red-amber- 
green sequence (or flash) is pro- 
vided on two sides, plus “walk,” 
red, and an arrow on a third side. 
The fourth side has been left blank, 
so that your special needs can be 
satisfied. The case is 271,” high x 
1214,” diameter. With the signal 
mounted on the case the height is 5434”. Some of the 
more important features are no exposed electrical connec- 
tions for fingers (little or otherwise) to get at, low internal 
voltages, and the entire unit is fused and grounded. 


Littlefield-Alger Signal Co., Inc., 235 Merrick Road, 
Rockville Center, N. Y. (Item 44) 


° 
Scnoei” 


Highway Emergency Call System 

This emergency communication system for motorists 
stranded on highways was introduced at the IRE Vehicular 
Communications Show in Philadelphia, Pa. It consists of 
a central receiving site and strategically placed highway call 
stations. Small box-shaped units can be mounted on lamp 
poles or posts alongside highways at any convenient loca- 
tion. Each unit is powered by batteries, recharged by solar 
cells, and needs no external wires or power. The unit's 
nickel-cadmium battery pack allows operation during ex- 
tended periods without sunlight by storing enough energy 
for 150 transmissions by the self-contained FM radio trans- 
mitter. Reliable communications are provided under all 
weather conditions over a line of sight distance of 18 
miles. A motorist can summon aid by pressing one or 
more of the four buttons marked “ambulance,” “‘fire,”’ 
police” or Additional buttons can be 
incorporated for broader utility. 


Radiation Inc., Melbourne, Florida. (Item 45) 
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Highway Dividers 
These new 
are extruded butyl polymer compound im 
Supplied ir 
stock lengths of 16 ft. with sufficient an- 
material This gives users the 
f cutting the material to fit 
ir need. They are anchored 
ent with mushroom I head 
eqoxy resin. They can be 
re-used with the necessity of 
surface eliminated. The di- 
id to be no danger to snow 
k in winter Pylacon, In 
d Ave Toledo 7, Ohix 
or more details circle No. 8! 
on enclosed return postal card 


lividers, called jiggle bars 


pregnated with federal yellow 


preg 


Lighting Control 
This compactly designed hoto-electric 


ghting control lled he zamplighter 


built 
Utility 
14, Conn 
For more details circle No. 82 
on encicsed return posta! card 


Electric Sranes 


more details circle 
enclosed return posta 


Chemical Defroster 


For more details circle No. 84 
on enclosed return posta 


Lighting Cataiogs 
Being offered by Ke 


titled “‘Octagonal Tapered Steel and Alu- 
minum" and ‘‘Aluminum Round Tapered,”’ 
are new designs in both street and area 
sighting standard equipment with a va- 
riety of arms to meet most of any lighting 
problem. Traffic standards and 
brackets and mast arms for wood, metal 
pole and wall mounting are included in the 
Round Aluminum catalog 


For more details circle No. 85 
on enclosed return postal card 


signal 


Brake Lining 

This 48-page, illustrated 
tables designed for easy use in determin- 
ing brake lining needed for vehicles with 
straight air, vacuum, electric or other me- 
chanical cam type brakes. Wagner Electric 
Corp., 6467 Plymouth Ave St. Louis 33 
Mo 


catalog has 


For more details circle No. 86 
on enclosed return postal card 


Line Marker 
For use in garage floors and parking 
areas, this line marke can make lines 
2, 3 and 4 inches wide A trigger in the 
handle permits continuous or skipped lines 
The unit has fold-back guide wheels so 
that it can roll vertical lines up pillars or 
walls. Consolidated Paint and Varnish Corp 
For more details circle No. 87 
on enclosed return postal card 


Snow Plow Wax 
Said to produce a hard slick surface that 
keeps snow from sticking to the mold 
board, reduces friction and prevents rust- 
ing. Quick 
be applied by brust r spray 
Road Machinery Co 
For more details circle No. 88 
on enclosed return postal card 


drying and non-flammable, can 
Gledhill 


Truck Ramps 

Providing truck t 

oading nd inloadir ffere in 48 
standard ode witt ) } ) 52-in 
ft Ca 
eht-duts 


capacities t 


are 3000 
truck ramps 
re also Magline Ine 


For more details circle No. 89 
on enclosed return postal card 


nately Step Plate 
his safety te for ehicles, know 
ncorporates 
integrally 
Features 
ear life 
Moore 


For more details circle No. 90 
on enclosed return postal card 


“— gett Traffic Markers 
lanent-tyy Plastic as proved 
d weather 
idhesive 
surface of 
quickly be 
f 


hstanding 

nd even 

Hunti ngdon P 
For more details circle No. 9! 
on enclosed return postal card 


LITERATURE 


Mercury Luminaire 
A bulletin is available from Revere Ele« 

tric Mfg. Co. on their mercury street light- 
ing luminaire available with built-in con- 
stant-wattage or high-power-factor reactor 
ballasts This 2500 series luminaire is 
designed to provide uniform, low-level 
lighting most desirable for residential 
areas or secondary streets. Available with 
100, 175, or 250-watt mercury lamps It 
features modern precision cast aluminum 
housing with integral slipfitter in models 
to fit 144” or 2” pipe mounting arms te- 
vere Electric Mfg. Co., 7420 Lehigh Ave 
Chicago 48, Ill 

For more details circle No. 92 

on enclosed return postal card 


Dock Board 

Jarke Mfg. Co. announces a new dock 
board which is said to facilitate loading 
and unloading of trucks. Available in 7 
different sizes with axle load capacities of 
from 2500 Ibs. to 5000 lbs. Made of high 
strength aluminum which provides all the 
ruggedness and load-bearing qualities of 
steel, yet weighs only ™% as much The 
surface has a slip-resistant safety tread 
for better and safer traction Beveled 
edges at both ends permit truck wheels 
to roll onto the board with ease. A special 
safety locking leg is fastened to under side 
of plate and drops between platform and 
truck to anchor the dock-plate securely in 
position. Detailed information is available 
from Jarke Mfg. Co., 6333 Howard Street 
Chicago 48, Illinois 

For more details circle No. 93 
on enclosed return postal card 


Concrete Joint Sealer 
Sealfastic, a pre-molded 
sealer, has been announced by National 
Expansion Joint Co., 1601 Embarcadero 
Oakland Calif 
bats of polyurethane foam 
with a wide choice of types and 
slipped into 


concrete joint 


Consisting of one-incl 
impregnated 
colors of 
binders Sealfastic may be 
joints as thin as %” sawn joints, straight 
or curved. There is no drip or spillage 
It is reported to last indefinitely; but, in 
case of damage it may be replaced quickly 
with only hand tools According to the 
manufacturer it has 100% expansion re 
covery up to one inch It will not ignite 
and is fuel resistant 

For mcre details circle No. 94 
on enclosed return postal card 


Ambulance and Rescue 
Car Conversions 
Automotive Conversion Corp 
Ave Birmingham, Mic innounces liter 
iture available on their 1961 models. Thess 


2191 Co 


conversions include all standard items sucl 
is warning lights sirens, cot holders 
waterproof floor coverings, ambulance at 
tendant’s seat which folds into the floor 
et In addition an almost infinite variets 
of specialized conversions are available o1 
practically any make of American station 
wagon 

For more details circle No. 95 

on enclosed return postal card 
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YOU can 
Patrolling the New Roads PREVENT 


From Page 16 WW 





Library 


From Page ‘ | 


In the final analysis, police must 
recognize that 
is a duty they cannot escape; in fact 
they may be severely criticized if they 
fail; to accept it as a duty. But they 
must also place it in its proper rela- 
tionship to their primary duties to 
enforce the law, prevent and detect 
crime, and apprehend criminals and 
violators. They permit 
themselves to engage In work or a¢ 
tivities which are normally performed 
by others 


Traffic Safety Revieu 
0 N. Wacker Drive 
( hicago 6, Ill 


CHICA 


assistance to motorists 


Commercial Car Journal 
Chilton Co. 
Chestnut and 56th Sts 
Philadelphia, Pa 

( nswmer Bulle tin 
Consumers’ Research, Inc 
Washington, N. J 

Fleet Owner 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
330 W. 42nd St 
New York, N. Y 

Highway Traffic Magazine 
601-3 Republic Bldg 
Louisville 2, Ky 

International Road Safety and Traff 
World Touring and Automobile 

Organization 

32, Chesham Place 


London, S. W. 1 


Journal 


should not 





In conclusion, police will be avail 
able for adequate and effective patrol 
ling of new controlled access highways 
only when sufficient appropriations for 
additional personnel and equipment 
are provided, and, in my Opinion, serv- rugged, strong and practically indestruct- 
ices performed by police on such high ible, STEEL CASTINGS. 
ways will not be equal to those pro Easy to handle, Safety Wheel Blocks are 
vided on toll facilities, but they will 
be equal to those now available on 
most main public highways.@ 


Hold heavy trucks and trailers securely 


with ease. Prevent accidents caused by 


vehicle moving away from dock while load- 
ing or unloading. Safety Wheel Blocks are 
England 


f American Insurance because theyre 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance 
1) N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill 

Journal of Arkansas Educat 
1500 W. Fourth St 
Little Rock, Ark 

Put and Ouarry 
431 S. Dearborn 
Chicago 5, Ill 

ONE 
426 S. Fifth St 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 

Poltce 
Charles C. Thomas, Publishers 
301-327 E. Lawrence Ave 
Springfield, Ill 

Roads and Streets 
Gillette Publishing Co 
»2 W. Maple St 
Chicago 10, Ill 


your best insurance against costly accidents. 


$12.35 ea. $11.45 ea. 
1-5 blocks 6 or more 
FOB Hammond, Indiana 
Order now for immediate delivery! 

Big Merger Write for illustrated catalog. 
From Page 35 CALUMET STEEL CASTINGS CORP. 
i 164BSUMMER STREET *« HAMMOND, INDIANA 
that having a knowledge of safety 1s 

that it is 7 


violation or that 





also, enough to 
know this 
will cause an accident or what to do 


about preventing it 


x od 


behavior 


MAGNETIC 

ee — _— ” 
Libraries of industries, safety VIZ=U=LIZER 
ciations, and safety councils are filled sasieiaitins* 
with instructions on work 
safely and with pointers on what to 


asso 


how to 


School Management 


»2 West Pulman 
Greenwich, Conn 


Street Engineering 


do if we want to be safe on the high 
ways and in the home 


The job today is to take industry 


Gillette Publishing Co 
»2 W. Maple St 
Chicago 10, Ill 


Supervisory Management 
American Management 
1515 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y 

laxicah Industry| Auto Rental Neu 
Taxi Weekly, In 
200 W. 57th St 
New York 19, N. Y 

Trafic Digest and Revieu 
Trathc Institute 
Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Ave 
Evanston, Ill 


safety know-how to every man, 

woman, and child in our country 
How can this be done 

it true that if we believe and 

accept something as part of us, we are 

willing and share this 


Isn't 


anxious to 
knowledge with others ? 

; Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—14" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


This is the job of the safety coun 
cils, citizens’ councils, and industry 
To make safety awareness an attribute 
in as many safety-thinking people as 
possible 
World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 


As an attribute it will radiate by 
itself to people not yet conscious of 
the importance of safety mindedness 
When this happens, people who think 
and act safely will not be 
for themselves, but for their families, 
friends, neighbors, and fellow man.@ 


Trafic Engineering 
The Institute of Tratt« 
029 K St... N. W 
Washington 6, D. C 
Virginia Hight ay Bulletin 
Virginia Department of Highways 
Richmond, Va 


Engineers 


Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 


joing so ment supplied. 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 
354 Nassau St. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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IACP Does Top Job 
From Page 12 


important elements in the structure of 
the policeman’s job, in terms which 
define the qualities required for its 
successful performance. We hope from 
this to develop a selection and testing 
procedure that will greatly increase 
the degree of certainty with which 
police personnel are selected, and that 
will therefore make this difficult task 
easier for the entire police field. 

“The information we gather and 
organize in connection with this proj- 
ect is also likely to be of great value 
in areas other than personnel selection 
and placement. Training needs, for 
example, must be investigated more 
realistically; sound standards must be 
set for continuous evaluation of per- 
sonnel and promotion procedures 
These requirements, at least, will prob- 
ably be met in part by our findings in 
the personnel study.” 


Here again, the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police is at- 
tempting to make up for the average 
police department's lack of resources 
to do many of the jobs that need doing 
in the improvement of police services. 
By concentrating the new and increas- 
ing resources of its field service divi- 
sion on such major problems as these, 
the association anticipates being able 
to do a substantial job from which a// 
departments will benefit, at minimum 
cost to all involved. 


Direct Aid to Chiefs 


The main-line activity of the [ACP’s 
new field service division is its con- 
sultative services, which are provided 
to chiefs upon request. It is distinctly 
not a survey-making institution. It is 
engaged in the continuous, intensive 
study of the major problems of police 
agencies. These include the organiza- 
tion and management of departments, 
reports and records, personnel, traffic 





of conditions. 


Write for our folder. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple. effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD: 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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supervision, analysis and prevention of 
criminal and potentially criminal ac- 
tivities, and so on. It stands prepared 
to bring the results of its studies and 
its knowledge and experience to bear 
on the particular problems of police 
administrators. It accomplishes this by 
assigning staff personnel to the depart- 
ment requiring assistance, and directly 
assisting in the installation of ideas, 
techniques and procedures. In effect, 
these field service personnel operate 
as a staff agency of the head of the 
department during whatever period is 
required by the services provided. 

The new division also plans and 
conducts functional in-service training 
for police departments. This it does 
for individual departments, for groups 
of departments which may arrange to 
undertake a training program cooper- 
atively, regionally, or on a statewide 
basis where this is indicated. This 
training may be done independently 
and exclusively by the IACP, coopera- 
tively with other professionally compe- 
tent institutions, and/or in cooperation 
with colleges, universities, and other 
educational institutions. The character 
of the particular training done de- 
pends, of course, on the special re- 
quirements of the situation. The activ- 
ity is planned and developed in terms 
of the particular, indicated needs of 
the head of the department or depart 
ments. 


As you might expect, the demands 
for the services of this new service 
arm of the IACP have grown very 
quickly. The new organization began 
its career in Washington in September, 
1959, with a nucleus full-time staff of 
seven. It now has a full-time perma- 
nent staff of 20 which is still growing. 
Members of the staff are engaged in 
the following nationally important 
positions and activities: 


Member of the National Safety 
Council Board of Directors 


Chairman of the Council’s Trath« 
Conference 


Chairman of the Planning Commit- 
tee for revision of the Action Pro- 
gram, President’s Committee for 
Trafhc Safety 


Secretary of the committee to revise 
the enforcement section of the 
President's Action Program 
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Member of the Technical Commit- 
tee on Traffic Records, to revise 
the records section of the Presi- 
dent’s Action Program 


Member of the Technical Commit- 
tee on Public Information, to re- 
vise the public information sec- 
tion of the President's Action 
Program 


Chairman of the Committee on Uni- 
form Traffic Accident Statistics, 
National Safety Council. 


Member of the National Committee 
on Films for Safety, National 
Safety Council 


Member of the advisory committee 
for the Safety Research and Edu- 
cation Project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Member of the advisory committee 
on the Vehicle Research Project 
of the Highway Research Board 


Member of the Speed Characteristics 
Committee of the Highway Re 
search Board 


Member of the Police Fleet Safety 
Contest Committee, National 
Safety Council 


The International Association of 
Chiefs of Police is obviously stepping 
up the pace of its effort to increase the 
effectiveness of American policing in 
all respects. The association's execu- 
tive director, Leroy E. Wike, recently 
describing the work and progress of 
the IACP, said, “This program of serv- 
ice to the police profession, operated 
under the direction of a forward-look- 
ing executive committee, places the 
IACP near the end of its decades-old 
search for the means of defining stand- 
ards, developing recommended proce- 
dures, and disseminating information 
which can rapidly bring true profes- 
It is 
a safe prediction that another decade, 
or possibly two, will see this objective 
achieved, . . . As we look toward the 
future, we hope to expand appreciably 
the scope and activities of our field 


sional status to law enforcement 


services.” 

Robert V. Murray, chief of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department, W ash- 
ington, D, C., and this year’s presi- 
dent of the IACP said in addressing 


the association's last convention in 
Washington: 

“The field service division was be- 
gun by men who had staffed our traffic 
division, which is now part of the field 
service division. In this connection 
they have made notable contributions 
to police work throughout the United 
States in the area of traffic. They are 
expanding their services to include all 
other important police problems. You 
all know of the accomplishments of 
these men in traffic, especially those 
of you who have been the recipients 
of their services. We look forward to 
taking advantage of their expanded 
program. 

“Tt is a matter of great promise that 
we now have this new service arm in 
the IACP. No single police de- 
partment the time, staff, or re- 
sources to research its problems as 


has 


deeply and thoroughly as these prob- 
lems require. We now have the means 
at hand to accomplish this.” 


Like 


The 
STEPHENSON 
MINUTEMAN 


many of the organizations 


working with the growing problems of 
motor vehicle traffic and related mat- 
ters, the IACP has to rely on substan- 
tial support financially from the out- 
side in order to carry on its operations 
and provide needed services to the 
field. 

In the area of traffic, as in the many 
years’ service of its traffic division, the 
IACP continues to receive very sub- 
stantial assistance—both moral and fi- 
nancial—from the automotive indus- 
try, through the Automotive Safety 
Foundation in Washington, and from 
the insurance industry, through its 
vital, newly organized Insurance Insti- 
tute for Highway Safety, also in Wash- 
ington. Without the loyal and long- 
standing help of these two segments 
of American industry, the great work 
described here would not have been 
possible. With the continuation of this 
assistance, and with additional assist- 
ance in the other important areas of 
American policing, the association 
looks forward to even greater service 
to the field 


prevents emergencies from. becoming tragedies 
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In Canada — Wilson & Cousins, Toronto 


Dine Stephenson Minuteman Re 


suscitator is essential in respira- 
tory emergencies where a minute 
may lose—a life. The in- 
strument infinitely than 
the first it saves 

Compact 
weighing only 28 
uteman is a combined 
inhalator and aspirator 
extra Midget attachment it will re- 
suscitate two patients and aspirate 
i third simultaneously The Min- 
uteman is easily regulated to mix 
tures from 100% oxygen to 50% 
oxygen, 50% nitrogen from the air 
Pressures are adjustable from Adult 
to Infant, with manual over-ride 
when needed 


save—or 

costs less 
life 
(241%4” x 


7 


x 7%”) and 
pounds, the Min- 
resuscitator 
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Language Barrier 
From Page 23 


suspension or revocation of license 
and the Florida point system regulat 
ing the suspension of licenses 

The American Automobile Asso 
lation provided cards giving the point 
system in the Spanish language 

The sixth and final meeting of the 
group covered metropolitan court sys 
tem—judicial interpretation, legal rep 
esentation, etc 

The uses 
ng of tratnc tickets, fines, forteitures, 
waivers and Warrants also were COV 


inal quiz rounded out the 


explanation and process 


or Ourse impossible to de 
ermine the success of the program as 
yet. Frawley feels that it ts of great 
value te the entire 
s the Spa inl sh ps P 
loesn't merely tect a single na 


community, as well 


ulation. Safe driving 


tionality 


The n court system is making 





YOUR CHILDREN’S 


SAFETY 


IS OUR BUSINESS 


- . » GRAUBARD’S SCHOOL 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT IS 
NATIONALLY KNOWN 


as the school 
safety equip- 
ment ‘‘That 
Promotes Safe- 
ty." It does 
this by fulfill- 
ing both of the 
conditions es- 
sential to a 
really effective 
Safety Patrol. 
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GRAUBARD’S 


236 HIGH STREET 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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further use of the facilities for Span- 
ish driver education. Instead of fining 
Latin offenders, judges send them to 
trafhc improvement school 


Attendance is checked and if the 
violator does not appear, the case 1s 
reopened and he may be fined or 
jailed. This procedure follows the 
court's policy of being a corrective 
rather than a punitive institution. 


Angier Biddle Duke, head of the 
Council on Inter-American Affairs in 
President Eisenhower's People-to-Peo- 
ple Program, congratulated Frawley on 
the work being done in Dade County 
for the Spanish speaking population. 


The next part of the plan, not in 
operation yet, is to educate the Latin 
American driver in his own country, 
by means of Spanish language pam- 
phlets, as soon as he plans to visit 
the United States 

Handbooks of Florida's driver rules 
are printed in Spanish by the state. It 
is hoped that these booklets will be 
widely istributed in Central and 
South America in the future and given 
to visitors with their visas 


As part of the venture, Frawley, 
Judges Rubiera and Klein, States At 
torney Richard Gerstein, Kelly and 
other county officials traveled to Bo- 
gota, Colombia, to study the traffic 
problem there. 

The Colombians were invited to 
send men to attend the Miami Police 
Academy and visit the courts and 
trafic safety schools. Frawley states 
that all of the Latin Americans he has 
had contact with are extremely eager 
to improve their systems 


“They have a sudden influx of cars 
on roads built for burros,” Frawley 
says. “Although our system isn’t per- 
fect, we can share the knowledge that 
we have acquired through trial and 
error. 

A plan for new classes is now being 
studied for certification by the board 
of public instruction. A series of 12 
classes, rather than the present six, 
is slated. 

It is hoped that through educating 
drivers before they are sent to trafhx 
court, violations will be lessened and 
accidents prevented 


This program is another evidence of 
municipal cooperation between the 
City of Miami, Dade County, the State 
of Florida and their neighbors to the 


south. @ 
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ONE MAN SPEED 
ENFORCEMENT 


Control your traffic safely, 
economically and accurately with 
the new improved ... 


SPEED WATCH 


Check these features: 

© Provable Accuracy 

© Automatic Operation 
One Man Control 
22' Timing Area 
New !/,"" Tubing 
Minimum Area for Error 
No License Necessary 
Economical 


SOLVE YOUR SAFETY PROBLEM 
WRITE TODAY 
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Use th READER SERVICE POSTCARDS 


e to obtain information on advertised products 


© to obtain material on new products and literature 
© to order subscriptions to TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Here’s how to use card +2—the first set of numbers 
is keyed to products advertised throughout the maga- 
zine, the second set to items shown in the New 
Product section and the third set to the Safety Prod- 
ucts Literature section. Simply circle the number of any 


edoatioad P, aes chs 


—are included for your benefit 
to help you solve accident prob- 
lems. To get full information 
on a product in which you are 
especially interested, circle the 
corresponding page number on 
the Reader Service Postcard. 
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—shown in the special section, 
has been carefully reviewed. 
Only new products or news- 
worthy improvements in existing 
equipment are considered eli- 
gible for inclusion in this listing. 
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—are catalogs, brochures, spec 
sheets and booklets describing 
equipment and services to help 
you solve your traffic safety 
problems. You can build a val- 
uable reference file with these 
free publications. 
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Keep up-to-the minute on all the latest advances in 
traffic and transportation safety products and services 
through the advertising pages and new equipment edi- 
torial features in Traffic Safety. 


Should you want additional information or special con- 
sultation on your specific problems, don't hesitate to 
write to the manufacturers. They welcome your inquiries 
and will answer your questions without obligation. 


Although the Council does not test or examine the 
products advertised or mentioned in the editorial fea- 
tures, staff engineers and technicians review all product 
information in an effort to determine that descriptions 
and performance claims are accurate. It should not be 
construed, however, that commercial products are ap- 


proved or endorsed by the National Safety Council. 
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How to give him 
4 years of college 
for the price of 3 


If your money and your young- 
ster grew up together, it would 
certainly help meet college 
costs, wouldn’t it? That’s ex- 
actly how it works when you 
save for his education with 
U. S. Savings Bonds. For ex- 
ample, if you start putting 


$6.25 a week into U. S. Savings 
Bonds when he’s 2 or 3, you'll 
have put in $4900 by the time 
he reaches college age. Then 
cash the Bonds as you need 
them, and you’ll get back about 
$6900 —enough for a fair share 
of 4 years at State. 


Give him his chance at America’s opportunities. He needs a 
peaceful world to grow in. Every U.S. Savings Bond you buy helps 
assure peace by keeping our country strong. 





Ss 
Daydreams won’t pay for books. Many 
people want college educations for their 
children but can’t shoulder the burden. Start- 
ing a U.S. Savings Bond program now makes 
sure the money will be ready for the college 
education your youngster deserves. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 


You can save automatically on the 
Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any bank - You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 15° more than ever 
before + You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guarantee 
- Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost or stolen + You can get your 
money with interest anytime you 
You save more than 
money — you buy shares in a stronger 
America 


want it + 


U.S. Savings Bonds 
are theft-proof! 
Fire-proof and 
loss-proof, too. 
Since 1941 the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment has replaced 
1,300,000 Bonds at 
no cost to the 
owners. 


You save more than money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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IT! 


Here’s an effective-six week 
campaign against backing accidents 





FACTS ABOUT 
BACKING ACCIDENTS 


About 1 out of every 4 commercial vehicle accidents is a 
backing accident. 


While these accidents usually occur at low speeds, they 
have resulted in fatalities and numerous personal injuries. 


Because of their frequency, backing accidents are also 
costly in terms of damaged docks and vehicles. 


Backing accidents have ruined many driver safety records 
because they are preventable. 


USE THESE CAMPAIGN MATERIALS TO STOP BACKING 


LOOK, STOP BACKING ACCIDENTS 
16mm Black and white sound film 


Viewing time: 10 minutes. In thet short 
span of time you can dramatize the im- 
portance of backing safety, illustrate how 
to avoid backing, tell what to do when 
faced with certain choices and spell out 
how to back safety in all situations. An 
excellent film. 





BOOKLET 


An 8-page booklet that illustrates the five 
main rules of safe backing. It contains 
schematic drawings to illustrate each point 
and brief case histories of actual backing 
accidents taken from the files of the 
National Safety vey Printed in two 
colors, page size 3% 





POSTERS 


Six colorful posters that once again repeat 
and reinforce the ideas viewed in the 
movie. One large poster (17"x23") sets the 
campaign theme and 5 other posters (8% "x 
11%") deal with the 5 basic rules of safe 
backing. 





DASH 
STICKERS 





Add a touch of humor to the campaign and 
once again illustrate the important points 
of safe backing. These little billboards are 
used in the driver’s cab of the vehicle to 
keep him reminded of the campaign while 
on the road. 


LOOK' 

@ STOP 
~ BACKING 
ACCIDENTS 


Now . . . you can pinpoint a vigorous 
campaign against the irritating and costly 
backing accident. The NSC backing ac- 
cident campaign is designed for a six- 
week period and can be conducted within 
the framework of your regular planned 
fleet accident prevention program. It 
focuses attention and interest on this 
single area of safety; providing the 
“know-how” on how to stop backing acci- 
dents. The film, “LOOK, STOP BACK- 
ING ACCIDENTS,”’ is used to spark 
the campaign and is then followed and 
supported by intensive use of the other 
campaign materials. 


You can obtain complete information on 
this special interest campaign by sending 
for a new folder that describes all] the 
available materials, lists prices and sug- 
gests campaign procedure. 


ACCIDENTS 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE FOLDER NOW! 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 N. Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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